Notes: this story is taken from the blog page Weird New Worlds, written from January 2009 to February 
2011 by Paul Stewart and Chris Riddell. The website is no longer available, hence why the story has been 
compiled here. By the time you read this, it may or may not still be accessible at 
https://web.archive.org/web/20131203000842/ttp://www.weirdnewworlds.com/blog/ . It has been 
preserved in this document as close to the original as possible, with the only changes being made to fix 
formatting errors which occurred when copying the text and images across. All spelling and grammar 
errors are from the original text, but the order of the chapters has been flipped as they were written in 
descending order in each blog post. 


It is also important to note that this story is not canon, as it was written after the Nate Saga, but before it 
had been decided to write the Cade Saga, which this story would become the basis of. As such, you will 
notice many similarities between this and The Nameless One, but there are also many differences and I 
hope you will find it as interesting as I did to get an insight into the process behind the writing of the official 
books. And of course, the drawings are great. 


1. The Noise 


The sky tavern, that had moored at the Needles overnight, had left by dawn, and the few 


timbersmiths and trappers it disgorged had set off into the woods. I was alone once more. 


It was sunset when I first heard the noise. I jumped up, pulled my phraxpistol from my belt and 
aimed the barrel into the shadows as I turned slowly around. The noise continued, coming and 
going as the wind rose and fell. It was impossible to pinpoint, and I couldn’t see anything 


untoward, but I remained on my guard. 


To the east, the slender Needles were silhouetted against the coming night. A colony of leathery- 
winged rockpeckers had made the place their home, but it wasn’t the sound of their beaks 


chipping into the brittle rock that I could hear. 


Further south, the copperwood and yellowoak trees of High Farrow, were home to numerous 
creatures. But it was neither barksalamanders cracking woodnuts nor tagbears breaking branches 


for their treecots that I could hear; nor was it the clashing horns of rutting farrow-tilder. 


No, this was a different type of sound entirely; too regular to be a farrows creature, too insistent 


for me to ignore... 


Phraxpistol raised, I walked to the lakeside. The sky beyond Great Ridge was orange now, the 
tops of the jagged pines at its crest glinting like the points of a thousand burnished lances. Below 
it, the flooded Levels gleamed like liquid gold, while the water emerging from the Water Caverns 
high to my left, gushed out in a torrent, its booming roar all but drowning out every other sound. 


Yet above it, I could still hear the mysterious noise. 
Tap tap tap, it went. Tap tap tap tap tap... 


It clinked and chimed, like metal striking stone and, though it was quite unlike the sounds that 
had become so familiar to me in the twelve long, solitary years I have spent out here in the Farrow 
Ridges, it stirred memories from the past - memories of a life I’d left far behind me in the mighty 


city of Hive. 


For the first time in years, I found myself thinking of my modest tallow-making business in 
Hemtuft Square, and the neighbours I’d had back there. On one side were the brothers Grablock 
and Grasp, twin cloddertrog smithies. On the other was Chafe Sireswill, who’d produced potent 
sapgrog from fermented winesap skins. And then there was Riga, an elderly mobgnome who’d 


run the communal bathing vat. They’d all made noises like the noise I’d heard. Meg, with her 


packhammer, tapping at the encrustations on the brazier stone; Grablock and Grasp nailing metal 
hammelhornshoes to the creatures’ hoofs, and Chafe, hammering stone stoppers into the necks of 


the filled sapgrog flagons with an ironwood mallet. 
Tap tap tap tap. 


It wasn’t exactly the same as any of them. But it was similar, very similar; the sound of a tool 
being used to strike something hard by a goblin, trog or troll, and I knew there were none living 


close by... 


I should probably have gone off to inspect, there and then, but I was reluctant to leave the smoke- 
racks. The gushing torrents had stirred up the lake and I'd managed to net several dozen siltfish 
that had flapped up to the surface, dazed and gulping. If the fire died down while I was away, the 
fish would not be properly smoked, and if it flared up, they’d be burned to a crisp. Either way, 
they would end up inedible, and with the harshness of winter approaching, I couldn’t afford to let 


that happen. 


Besides, the noise had stopped now and, as it grew darker, and a wispy mist twisted above the 
surface of the lake, I realized that I must have imagined it. It wouldn’t be the first time. When you 
live totally alone, the desire for company makes the mind play cruel tricks. I decided to take a 


look at daybreak, but in the meantime, I’d return to the fire to tend to the fish. 


I was realigning and damping down the moss mats that rested over the smouldering copperwood 
logs when I glimpsed something that made me freeze. It was a light, fuzzy through the mist, that 


flickered from the other side of the Farrow Lake. 
A fire. A campfire. 


I hadn’t imagined it after all. I stumped to the ground, the collar of my cape raised and my arms 


wrapped round my knees. I gripped the phraxpistol tightly. 


I was no longer alone... 
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2. A Phraxmusket and an Ironwood Spade 
That’s what they say it takes to make it out here in the Western Woods. When I say ‘they’, I mean 
the fromp-hunters, glade-stakers, timbersmiths and all the other old-time Deepwooders who 


roam these vast forests. 


The phraxmusket is for hunting and, when the need arises, defending yourself. The ironwood 
spade is for digging. Not that the old-time Deepwooders set much store by digging because most 
of them are wanderers, always on the move. But for “stayers’ like me, the spade is even more 


useful than the musket. 


My father was killed at the Battle of the Midwood Marshes, fighting in the Second High Town 
Regiment of the Hive Militia. Perhaps you’ve heard of the battle? A nasty, brutish fight in the 
mud, outside the Midwood Decks settlement. My mother died soon after, back in Hightown, so 
there was nothing to keep me in Hive, except their tailor shop and a mountain of debts. So I sold 


up and took a berth on a sky tavern bound for the Western Woods. 


The Drews of Great Glade are wealthy factory owners, I believe, but we Hive Drews have always 
struggled to make ends meet. After settling my father’s debts, I had just enough to pay for my 


passage down in the hold of the Xanth Filatine, along with the rest of the Deepwoods dreamers... 


Three months later, here Iam in the Farrow Ridges of the Western Woods. When the Xanth 
Filatine dropped anchor at the Needles, and I saw the Five Falls, I knew that this was the place for 
me. So when the sky tavern continued on to New Hive, I remained behind, along with a few 


timbersmiths and trappers. They soon set off into the surrounding woods. 


But not me. Like I said, I’m a ‘stayer’. I found a spot near the glistening waters of the Farrow Lake 
and, propping my phraxmusket up against a lufwood tree, took my ironwood spade in both 


hands and started digging... 
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3. The Night Terror 


I had the night terror again last night. I woke up in pool of sweat, my mattress soaked through. 


As usual, it began innocuously enough. I dreamed I was walking through the Deepwoods, 
dappled sunlight dancing on the forest floor. At first I was alone. Then Grablock and Grasp were 
beside me, their great cloddertrog feet pounding; and Chafe Sireswill the fourthling, too, his 


mixed ancestry clear in his large lop ears and fiery red hair. We chatted, laughed... 


Then it was raining; hot, torrential rain that hissed and steamed. Thunder rumbled and crashed; 


lightning lit up the sky, the forest - and the burnished copperwood helmets upon our heads... 


For it was then, as it always was then, that, with sickening dread, I realized we were dressed in 
uniforms; dark grey breeches, white waistcoats and light grey overcoats, the embroidered patches 


on our sleeves reading, 1st Low Town Regiment and marching into battle. 


The thunder turned to the explosions of phraxcannon, the lightning to the dazzling flash of 
exploding shells. All round my head, white-hot leadwood bullets cut through the air like buzzing 
woodwasps, while my feet sank deep into the clinging mud that gripped my boots, making it 


impossible to flee. 


Yes, I'd have deserted if I could, but I was trapped, like a butterfly pinned to a board, with only 


my phraxmusket to protect me... 


A shell exploded to my right. I spun round to see the air filled with mud and blood and body 
parts. Grablock, I breathed. Grasp... The two cloddertrogs, pressganged into the regiment, were 


dead and would never return to their smithy. 


I heard my voice being whispered, low and plaintive. I turned, to see Chafe Sireswill was lying in 
the mud, or rather, what was left of him. One arm was missing and there was a gaping hole in his 
chest, while the left side of his face had been smashed in; jaw crushed, cheek smashed and one eye 


loose in its shattered socket. 
Hedge... thorn...’ 


I struggled towards him, driving myself on impossibly slowly as the mud gripped like strong, 
unseen hands. All round me the churned mud was littered with the dead and dying. Anguished 
cries of pain and low muffled groans filled the air, along with the drifting steam of the 


phraxweapons. 


I fell to my knees and seized Chafe’s hand, whispering promises and reassurances that I knew 
were untrue, for he wouldn’t be all right; he would not survive. A flicker of happiness passed 
across my friend’s face as he recognized me - then, with a wheezing rattle at the back of his 


throat, he breathed his last. 


The shock of witnessing his last moment set my hands shaking, and I dropped the phraxmusket. 
It fell to the ground and began to sink into the thick claggy mud. I scrabbled after it, desperate to 
retrieve it before the firing chamber clogged up. The mud released the phraxmusket with a soft 
squelch, and I pulled a handkerchief from my pocket and was feverishly wiping away the mud 


when all at once something landed heavily behind me. 


Before me stood a Freeglade Lancer on prowlgrinback. His lance was raised and his face, twisted 


with hatred for his enemy, loomed above me. 


The battle crashed and boomed about us. Cannon balls rained down, killing the living and 
destroying the dead. The hiss and whistle of the incoming ordnance, the screaming and groaning 
of its victims; sounds that will haunt me till my death. And when a shell exploded close to my ear, 


I welcomed the temporary deafness it brought that left me unable to hear the terrible noise. 


I raised my musket and aimed it at the lancer’s chest. His prowlgrin reared up. I pulled the 


trigger... 


Nothing happened. Mud must have got into the mechanism after all. I pulled it again. Still 
nothing. I scuttled back, stumbling in the mud and landed flat on my back. The Freeglade Lancer, 
a brutal looking flathead goblin, leered and licked his lips as he advanced. He stood above me, 
lance raised, ready to strike. His eyes glared and I saw his mouth moving, though was unable to 


hear the words he said. 


He wanted me dead, that much was clear. I tried to tell him that I was no enemy of Great Glade, 
that I had been pressganged into fighting, but, like the phraxmusket that wouldn’t fire its bullets, 


my throat, dry with terror, would not release my words. 
There was nothing I could do. His hate-filled face grimaced. The lance came down and... 


At that moment, I woke up. I was alone. I pulled myself from my mattress and sat with my head 


in my hands. 


After the Battle of the Midwood Marshes, I did not return to Hive, and I had no stomach for Great 
Glade. Instead, I travelled here, to the Farrow Ridges, and built this fine hive house. The field of 


battle is now twelve years and many many miles away, yet has not released me from its terrifying 


grip. 


Will the night terror never leave me in peace? 
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4. The Pit House 


It took me the best part of three weeks to dig out the main room of my new home, but it was 
worth it. I chose the spot carefully at Low Farrow, between two tall lufwood trees on a low bluff 


overlooking the magnificent Farrow Lake, with the Five Falls in the distance. 


The forests behind me yield plentiful game, while the Levels to the west look like a perfect 
location for a pumpkin patch or two - but not just yet, because I’ve had my fill of digging for the 
moment. As for the lake, the blue and black craycritters I’ve caught with a pole net have made 


excellent eating, and I’ve got plans to build a coracle to fish further out on its glittering waters. 


But right now, I’m busy building a log roof to cover the pit I’ve dug, and lining the walls with 
ground moss and white bark. Next, I’ll turf the roof and build a balustrade where I can sit on long, 


warm evenings, watching the Five Falls thundering on the far side of Farrow Lake. 


Can there be a more perfect spot in the whole of the Western Woods? Not even the Riverrise 
spring in the distant Darkwoods can compare to the Five Falls. At least, that’s what I imagine, as 


I've never been to the City of Night - though I’ve heard the tales of those who have. 


My neighbour in the far distance, on the eastern shore of Farrow Lake, is keeping himself to 


himself. Perhaps I’ll pay him a visit, whoever he is... 
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5. The Caverneer 

Leaving my pit house, I scouted the western shore of the Farrow Lake for most of the day. The 
Levels are low-lying and swampy, but the soil is rich and should make crop growing easy. As I 
approached the steep farrow of the Five Falls, I spotted a figure emerging from one of the water 
caverns high up above my head. I waved and shouted a greeting before embarking on an arduous 


climb up the south face of the farrow. 


Two hours later, I reached the entrance to the first of the five water caverns. A strange figure sat 
on an outcrop beside the great gushing waterfull. He wore an iron-pot helmet, leather jerkin and 
stout iron-capped boots, a lamp and a forage sack by his side. Spread out beneath him was a huge 
cape of what I took to be snailskin - mottled and greyish in colour, and taken from a lake-snail 


from one of the Four Lakes in the Northern Woods. 


I raised a hand in greeting and the stranger bade me sit down, which I was glad to do. The 
thunder of the Five Falls made our conversation a difficult one, each having to shout to make his 
words heard above the watery din. The stranger introduced himself as Blatch Helmstoft, a 
mobgnome from the Eastern Woods, where he’d laboured in the phraxmines. I should have 
guessed from the tell-tale blue glint in his eyes, the result of working with phrax crystals. Blatch 
had had enough of the work, brutally hard, but, I believe, extremely well paid, and had taken a 
sky tavern out here to the Western Woods seven years ago. Now, he told me, he explores the 
mysterious water caverns that extend far down below the Farrow Ridges, finding food, shelter 


and even riches - gemstones and cavern-pearls and the like - in those dark, subterranean depths. 


Blatch’s tales of white trogs, cave lampreys and magnificent fluted caverns, the size of 
Sanctaphrax palaces, filled me with wonder, and I asked if I might accompany him on one of his 
expeditions. The kindly old caverneer, for that is the name he gives his curious profession, readily 
agreed, and in return, I promised him the spare hammock and a feast of craycritters in my pit 
house whenever he tired of the cavern gloom. Promising to meet up on this very spot two weeks 
from now, I bade the caverneer farewell and set off for home by way of Midridge and the eastern 


shore. 


As the evening shadows lengthened and the setting sun glittered on the waters of the Farrow 
Lake, I was brought to an abrupt halt by the sight of a figure pulling a finely-wrought coracle out 
of the lake. This, I decided at once, must be my secretive neighbour, a grizzled grey goblin by the 
look of it, and a Deepwooder of the old school. I was about to introduce myself, when the goblin 
gave an exclamation of surprise, his eyes fixed on the sleeve of my topcoat and the badge sewn 


there. 


‘As I live and breathe,’ he gasped in astonishment, dropping the coracle and striding towards me, 


‘the Second High Town Regiment of the Hive Militia...’ 


‘It was only then that I saw there were tears coursing down his cheeks... 
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6. How to Catch, Skin and Cook a Barksalamander 


I’m from Hive, born and raised inside the great city’s boundary limits. Few wild creatures from 


the surrounding Deepwoods ever ventured within. The only creatures I saw with any regularity 
were the dead hammelhorns and prowlgrins which, when their useful lives as draw-animals was 


over, were slaughtered and rendered for tallow - the tallow I made my candles from. 


Out here in the Farrow Ridges, it is a different story. The whole place teems with wildlife. When I 
first arrived, their unfamiliar noises spooked me - squealing quarms and chattering lemkins; 
razorflits screeching as they swooped down on prey; the chirruping of skullpeckers and curious 
hooting of the giant tree fromps. The sounds of creaures I knew existed, but had never before 


encountered. 


Some creatures here, however, are unknown back east; creatures that I have given names to. 
Shaggybirds and skittermice, for instance. And fourhorns, the timid tilder-like creatures that 
emerge from the Western Woods at dusk to drink from Farrow Lake. Closer to home, in the 

copperwood and yellowoak trees of High Farrow, are tagbears, nightshriekers - and the 


barksalamanders themselves. 


I'd been living here for several months before I even knew they existed. For a start, they’re silent. 
More importantly, they’re well camouflaged, their mottled red-brown skin blending perfectly 


with the copperwood bark. Anyway, I remember the occasion well... 


It was a sunny afternoon in late autumn, and I was up on High Farrow gathering woodnuts, when 
a couple of playful tagbearcubs caught my attention, leaping and hopping from branch to branch. 
One would chase the other, then, when it caught it up, they would both emit loud whoops of 
excitement; and then the chase would begin again, with the chaser and chased reversed. As the 
pair of them scampered up the trunk of a massive copperwood, I thought I saw a piece of bark 


move. 


I looked more closely. It was an animal, I realized, and it was creeping slowly round the tree, flat 
against the trunk. It had angled limbs and splayed claws, a scaly prehensile tail and a diamond- 
shaped head. I watched how it used its flickering tongue to locate a knothole in the bark, then 
how it would thrust its head inside and emerge a moment later with a fat, wriggling bug in its 


mouth... 


Winter was harsh that first year in the Western Woods, heavy snow falling before the leaves had 


even dropped. The tagbears and lemkins went into hibernation, the tilder and hammelhorn 


migrated west, while Farrow Lake froze rock hard. There was no food to be had. If it hadn’t been 
for the paltry supply of woodnuts and spudroots I'd laid up earlier in the year, I’d surely have 


starved. 


One icy morning, I was foraging on High Farrow, when I saw my second barksalamander. This 
time I didn’t look it as an interesting woodland specimen; this time I saw it as lunch! I 
remembered how it had thrust its head into the knothole, and I contrived snares from split-twig 
springs and twists of twine. I attached them round the trunk, seven in all, the opened loops fixed 
at the entrances of the holes. The following morning I returned, expecting little, and was 
overjoyed to find that some of the snares had been tripped. Three dead barksalamanders dangled 


from the makeshift nooses. 


Back at my hivehouse, having cut off their heads and made long incisions down their bellies, I 
strung them up by their forepaws. Then, slowly and carefully, I peeled the leathery skin down 
over the bodies, painstakingly cutting round the limbs, until the barksalamanderskin came free. It 
was roughly rectagonal, three hands wide and six hands long. It took thirty skins to create the 


jacket I now wear. And as for the meat... 


At first, hungry, I simply cut it up, skewered the chunks and toasted them in the fire. It enabled 
me to survive that long, ice-bound winter. Later I experimented. The best meal I produced was by 
marinating the meat in brine and woodgrog, seasoning it with nibblick and margerygrass, and 


simmering it until it was tender. It was a supper fit for a clan chief! 


That is the supper I am about to prepare for my neighbour, the young fourthling who has taken 
up residence in the pit house he dug himself on the far side of Farrow Lake. He has been there 
several weeks now. I have seen his fires; I have heard the tap-tap-tap of his pickaxe, the scrape of 


his spade, the thud of his hatchet. Now we have met, face to face. 


This morning, I was out on the water in my coracle, a vessel I made myself from plaited 
yellowoak staves and tilder hide, and met him coming along the shore. We greeted one another 
and got to chatting. What caught my eye was the old military top-coat he was wearing - belonged 


to his father, so he told me. It brought back so many memories... 


I look forward to getting to know this stranger better over a fine meal and a flagon of my best 


root. His name is Forden Drew. 
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7. The Visitor 
A high wind had got up and the Farrow Lake was wild and choppy. In the distance, the Five Falls 


billowed from the mouths of the water caverns and out across the lake, like great writhing 
logworms. Waves pounded my jetty and broke over the balustrade, threatening at several points 
during the day to swamp my pit house. Out across the water I glimpsed a lone coracle making for 
the eastern shore, and realized that even my neighbour, Lammergyre, experienced sailor that he 


is, was finding the conditions too testing. 


As for me, I took my wormskin cloak and phraxmusket, and headed into the forests to the north 
of Low Farrow. The wind was whipping the treetops and disturbing the creatures of the upper 
canopy who were seeking shelter below - perfect conditions for a hunt. I had my heart set on a 
brace or two of plump pine-plovers, or even a weezit, if I was lucky, though these spindly-armed 


branch swingers are considerably harder to hit. 


Sure enough, after a short hike, during which the howling gale above my head sent great 
shudders through the ironwood pines and lufwood stands, I came across a roost of fan-tailed 
bough-runners - fat-bodied birds with small wings and long powerful legs, which they use to leap 
from treetop to treetop like prowlgrins. I took aim and brought one down with a musket shot that 
sent the others back towards the treetops in a squawking flurry, regardless of the breaking storm. 
Congratulating myself on my good fortune at bagging a week’s worth of good eating, not to 
mention some fine writing quills into the bargain, I rushed towards the fallen bird which lay ina 


small clearing a little way off. 


Just as I approached, I was astonished to be confronted by an extraordinary-looking creature of 
about knee height, which emerged from a whitethorn thicket and fell upon my prize. Before I 
could intervene, the misshapen apparition had swallowed the bough-runner in one gulp, its broad 
ears flapping and stalk-like eyes popping as it ground its jaws in an effort to digest the meal it had 
just stolen from me. It then turned and loped off through the trees on its spindly, taloned feet, 


emitting a curious mewling cry as it went. 


Despite losing the bough-runner, I was fascinated by what I had just seen. This creature was a 
nameless one from the Nightwoods far to the west, I was sure of it. These primitive individuals 
grow to an enormous size when fully mature, and take on all sorts of strange characteristics in 
their adult form - tusks, horns, hooves and claws - and have long been of interest to scholars and 
academics of the three cities. This nameless one was clearly no more than a hatchling and must 


have wandered far from the dark forests of its birth. 


I was intrigued. The nameless one hatchling was obviously famished and in need of help if it was 


to survive in the Western Woods, and I resolved, then and there, to befriend it... 
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8. Who’s there? 


It’s been very windy this last week, with severe gales blowing in from the northwest, bringing 
destruction, but no rain. Last night was the worst so far. I lay awake in my hammock, listening to 
the howling, whistling wind as it sliced through the plaited wicker of my hivehouse, my tilderskin 
blankets pulled up around my ears. From beyond, I could hear the creak and crash of trees being 
uprooted, and the booming clatter of dislodged rocks as they tumbled down from the high 


pinnacles. 


This morning I emerged at first light to a scene of devastation. My vegetable garden had been 
flattened, while the familiar skyline to the south was quite changed, with dozens of the trees of 
High Farrow lying on their sides. One massive copperwood had tumbled down the cliffside and 
lay inches away from my hivehouse. I thanked Earth and Sky I had not been crushed. The wind 
had dropped, but was still fierce, driving in relentlessly as I spent the morning turning the felled 


tree to firewood. 


‘Greetings... slurp,’ I heard as I was wheeling my second barrowload of logs to my covered wood- 


store. 


“Who’s there?’ I called, looking round, but seeing no one. I put the barrow down. ‘Who’s there?’ I 


demanded again. 
‘Come and get it! Greetings... slurp.’ 


The voice was coming from above me, and I looked up to see a gaudy green and purple bird 
perched on the edge of the roof, a beady eye fixed upon me. I recognized it at once. It was a 
cantationary bird, a famously gifted mimic, often kept as a pet by Deepwooders. I reached 


towards the bird, which flapped down and landed on my arm. 
‘Greetings... slurp. Come and get it...’ It cocked its head to one side. ‘Who’s there?’ 


I recognized my own gruff voice, and smiled. The creature might once have belonged to a 
gabtrolled, I thought, as I slipped a plaited sumpgrass tether round its left foot. But now it 


belonged to me. 
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9. The Snagglemouth 


I know Farrow Lake well. I’ve taken my coracle onto her surface a thousand times and dived in 
her unfathomable depths almost as often, harpoon at the ready. I thought I'd seen all her moods, 
from the placid calm of summer evenings to the stippled agitation of winter storms. But today 
was different. High winds had whipped the water into a turbulent swirl of jagged waves. 
Underwater, the sumpgrass and lakereeds would be pitching and swaying like the forest trees 


above - and the fish jumping. 


As if on cue, I heard a splash, and turned to see one, then two, then a whole shoal of plump silver 
bellyfish break the surface, arc through the air and dive back down. Waves or no waves, it was too 
good an opportunity to miss. I unhitched my coracle from the jetty and paddled after the skittish 
shoal, my pouch-net dragging behind me. If I was lucky, I knew I could end up with enough fish 


to last me a half-year, possibly more... 


The blast of a steam klaxon put paid to all such thoughts. As the raucous noise echoed, the 
bellyfish plunged back into the water, where they remained. I turned to see a sky-tavern 
approaching from the east. A figure in an old-fashioned tricorn hat stood at the portside 
balustrade, waving down at me and shouting something I couldn’t make out. Angry that my 


fishing plans had been thwarted, I brandished a fist at him. 


With the fish spooked and the lake rougher than ever, I started paddling for the shore. All at once, 
the coracle lurched and tipped backwards. There was something in the net after all. I dragged it 
aboard and inspected it. Instead of the bellyfish or two I expected to find, I saw a creature I had 


never seen before. 


It had a plump body, claw-tipped back flippers and long sail-shaped forepaws, fringed with 
talons. Its fur was grey, its skull ridged. Its bulbous snout parted to reveal a mouth full of teeth 
and fangs that jutted every which way, and it mewled plaintively, fear in its large black eyes. As 


with all such unknown creatures, it was in need of a name, I decided. 


‘A snagglemouth,’ I told it, as I crouched down and wrapped my arms around its warm, soft 


body. ‘That’s what I’m going to call you.’ 


The creature was clearly only a pup, and I was about to return it to the water when the coracle 
began to pitch wildly. A deafening roar echoed across the lake. I spun round to see a second 
creature, identical to the one in my arms, but twenty times bigger. It reared up out of the water, its 


sail-like forepaws slashing at the coracle and snaggle-toothed maw gaping. I dropped the young 


creature over the side, but the attack continued. Its outraged mother didn’t simply want the return 


of its young; now, it wanted revenge. 


It rammed the coracle, which dipped to one side. Holding on for dear life, I watched helplessly 
as my paddle floated away. The creature turned and came at the coracle a second time. There was 
a splintering sound, and the tiny vessel started taking on water. Any second now, I would be 


tipped into the churning water and eaten alive. 
‘Grab a hold!’ 


The words rang out from far above my head. I glanced up to see a small phraxlighter hovering 
some twenty strides above me, a long rope dangling from its stern. At the same moment, the 
snagglemouth came up directly beneath the hull. Its bulbous snout struck the coracle and sent it 
hurtling into the air. I seized the rope, which rose up as the phraxlighter soared off over the lake. 
Behind me, I heard the snaggle-toothed jaws slam shut, and looked back to see the coracle being 


smashed to smithereens. 


Moments later, the phraxlighter reached the shoreline. I dropped to the sand and looked up. The 
figure I’d seen on board the sky-tavern, a fourthling, looked back and raised his tricorn in 


greeting. 


‘The name’s Gart Ironshank,’ he called. ‘I saw the creature heading for your boat. I tried to warn 


J 


you... 


‘Thanks for your help,’ I called back. ‘Hedgethorn Lammergyre. Will you come and share a flagon 


of woodgrog for your trouble?’ 


‘I must return to the Felix Lodd.’ With that, in a cloud of steam and a blast of white heat, the 
phraxlighter headed off towards the Needles. ‘Farewell, Hedgethorn Lammergyre,’ his voice 


floated back. ‘I'll take you up on your kind offer when I’m next passing this way.’ 


As I watched the helpful stranger fly off, my gratitude to him was tempered by a sense of shame. 
I'd been too quick to anger when he’d first tried to warn me of the danger I was in. It came of 
being on my own too long. I’d become too self-reliant and complacent of the perils of this 
beautiful spot I'd made my home, and I told myself I should take care to heed warnings when 
offered. After all, out here in the treacherous Western Woods, even an old-timer like me 


sometimes needs a little help. 


THE SNAGGLE 
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10. | have a plan... 


Ever since encountering the nameless one hatchling, I have been formulating a plan. This 


extraordinary creature needs my help, and I intend to deliver it. 


Today I spent the morning cutting lake willow near the pit house, and this afternoon I wove a 
cage with flexible, but immensely strong, switches. It is a fine piece of work, though I say so 
myself, worthy of a goblin hive tower weaver. I enjoyed the task, wood-weaving being a skill I 


picked up as a young’un back in Hive. 


By dusk the cage was completed, and I took it out into the forest to the north of Low Farrow, and 
baited it with a freshly caught craycritter. I intend to revisit my little trap tomorrow at first light, 


to see if my plan has worked... 


11. The Coracle 


The storms were bad for two weeks, but, as with everything - both good and ill - they finally 
passed, and I stepped outside to find the warm sun beating down. The landscape gleamed as 
though it had been freshly burnished. The trees were glistening, the Five Falls gushed full, while 
the lake - still, now that the wind had dropped - reflected the sky and the distant Western Woods 


like a vast looking-glass 


There were holes in the side of the hivehouse that had taken the brunt of the lashing winds. A 
closer inspection revealed the damage to be superficial though, and I spent the morning plaiting 
reedgrass into the wicker to plug the gaps. And when that was done, I set to work on my 
vegetable garden, repairing the fences, splinting the broken fruitwood saplings and staking the 
battered pumpkins, farrow-kale and glade-onions. By midday, my homestead was as looking 


almost as good as new. 


The only thing I didn’t have, since it had been destroyed in my close encounter with the 


snagglemouth, was a coracle. I decided to make myself a new one. 


First I made the seat. This is the main part of the boat, and has to be robust. I fashioned it from a 
length of wood that I’d cut from one of the fallen copperwood trees. It was a good piece of timber, 
hard and knot-free, and with a wonderful swirling grain. Beneath the seat itself, | secured a row of 
vertical struts to the base, to form a fish trap that would keep my catch at the back of the vessel 


and away from my feet. 


Once the seat was finished, I turned it upside down. I nailed several long thin strips of wood to 
the front and back, curving the wood round to form the oval shape of the coracle. I used farrow- 
willow, a light and flexible wood ideal for the purpose. Then, having nailed the whole frame into 
position, I began the painstaking process of weaving in the thin strips of farrow-willow to form 


the sides. It was a bit like weaving a basket - or indeed a hivehouse. 


The next part of the process was to cover the frame with a waterproof material. My old coracle 
had been covered with tilderhide, but it wasn’t the ideal material. Not only did it have to be 
regularly oiled, but it was heavy. This time I used a length of thick canvas. I'd obtained it from my 
good neighbour, Forden Drew, who had bought a whole bolt of the stuff from a passing merchant, 
in exchange for half a dozen flagons of woodgrog. The canvas was stiff and awkward to work, but 
I persevered. I started at the middle and worked round the boat, pulling it tight and nailing it into 
place around the top frame, then pleating it at the back and front to get rid of the wrinkles. Each 
pleat had then to be stitched, using strong twine. 


Next, I made it waterproof. I painted the coracle with a thick, sticky tar that I’d boiled up from 
fishbones and ironwood pine resin. It was a messy job and, to make sure the boat was absolutely 
watertight, I had to apply four coats. Each coat took about an hour to dry. While I was waiting, I 


fashioned a paddle from a second length of copperwood. 


Finally the boat was lakeworthy - yet there was still one last thing I had to do. Grey goblins are 
superstitious folk by nature, and I am no exception. Since time immemorial, each clan had 
adopted a creature as its totem - vulpoons for the Greylings, prowlgrins for the Snitluggers, and 
so forth. We Lammergyres have the banderbear as our totem. Once, our ancestors carved their 
image onto their shields and spears. In more modern times, grey goblins back in Hive decorated 
their platters and drinking vessels with the same noble creatures. I took up my colours and, taking 
care with the design, painted a banderbear onto the side of the coracle - a banderbear that would 


protect me while I was out on the Farrow Lake and, I hoped, would inspire great catches of fish. 


The sun had set by the time the coracle was ready. I carried it down to the water’s edge, pleased at 
how light it was. I turned it right side up, and was about to lower it into the water, when I noticed 


something bobbing about at the water’s edge. 


It was the body of a small grey creature. I recognized the limp wing-like fins and toothy snout at 
once. It was the baby snaggletooth that I’d netted the previous week. As to what had killed it, I 
wasn’t sure, but there were deep gashed in its neck. Leaving the coracle on the shore, I waded into 
the water and dragged the dead creature to dry land. Although I was sorry the snaggletooth had 
been killed, I couldn’t afford to be sentimental - not when there was good meat and hide to be 


had. 


I rolled it onto its back and was crouched down, my back to the lake, when I heard a loud 
bubbling splash behind me, followed by a heartrending howl. I straightened up and turned, to be 
confronted by the dead creature’s mother. She had reared up out of the water and, as she hovered 


for a moment above the lake, our gazes locked. 


The next moment, the huge creature plunged back into the lake, sending bucking ripples 
galloping across its surface. I waited for her to re-surface, but instead, the stillness of the lake 
returned. She was gone, yet the expression in her gaze remained imprinted on my memory. I 
knew that, unfair as it might be, it was me, Hedgethorn Lammergyre, she blamed for the death of 
her infant. 


She would be back. I could count on it. For it wasn’t just rage and pain I'd seen in her blazing 


eyes, it was the promise of revenge... 
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12. The Underlake 


To think this extraordinary place, certainly one of the wonders of the entire Edgelands, was right 
here in the Farrow Ridges all along. Or rather, beneath the towering tree-fringed bluffs, in this 
immense subterranean cavern. I have the old caverneer to thank for showing me the vast expanse 


of dark, shimmering water that is the Underlake. 


I met him, as arranged, on the High Farrow path that leads to the Five Caverns, and he led me 
towards the first and smallest of these cave mouths. The east trail from Midridge was a far easier 
path, but I sensed the old caverneer wanted to get the measure of me by taking the western High 
Farrow path, above the Five Falls. It had been an early start, but by mid-morning we’d reached 


the cave mouth of the first of the five caverns. 


‘Follow me, Master Drew,’ counselled the caverneer, who answered to the intriguing name of 
“roost marshal”, ‘and make as little noise as possible. The white trogs have keen hearing, 


unaffected by the roar of the water.’ 


‘White trogs?’ I asked, but the roost marshal ignored me, intent as he was on scrambling down the 


slope and entering the stalactite-toothed opening. 


I followed, eager to explore this strange new underground world. For an hour or more, we edged 
our way along a narrow ledge, through a dark tunnel, while below us the first of the five falls 
thundered towards the cavern mouth. The roost marshal used hooks, crampons and an array of 
specialized tools to help us navigate along the watery tunnel walls and, as we reached the far end, 
deep beneath the Farrow Ridges, I was full of admiration for his methodical skill and poise. 
Finally, hammering a last ironwood peg into the cave wall, the roost marshal proffered a 
calloused hand, which I gratefully took, and pulled out of the tunnel and into the great cavern of 


the Underlake. 
‘Behold!’ he announced in a voice barely above a whisper, ‘the realm of the white trogs.’ 


I gasped. The huge lake lay spread out before us, its dark waters glistening with fluorescent light 
and illuminating a mighty forest of stalactites that bristled down from the vaulted cavern ceiling 
high above. But, magnificent though this sight was, the Underlake wasn’t what caught my eye 


and held me transfixed. 


Instead it was the great looming figure of a trog standing stock still by the water’s edge, and 
looking up at us, his mighty torso bedecked in the skeletal remains of huge subterranean fish, the 


like of which I’d never seen before. As I gazed down at this monstrous figure, it threw back its 


head and gave a shrill, keening call that seemed to fill the immensity of the shimmering cavern. 


Moments later, that call was answered from deep within the stalactite forest... 
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13. The Caverneer’s Daughter 


The guttural cries of the white trogs were followed, moments later, by the great hulking cavern 
dwellers themselves. Bedecked in fishbone breastplates and clutching barbed harpoons, twenty or 
more white trogs emerged from the stalactite forest and set out across the Underlake in three long 


harrow War canoes. 


The caverneer turned to me, grim-faced and unsmiling. ‘Something seems to have upset them,’ he 
observed drily. ‘They know me, but as a stranger, it might be best if you returned to the cavern 


mouth and waited for me there.’ 
‘If you're quite sure...’ I began, eyeing the war party as they approached the shore. 
‘Go,’ said the caverneer sharply and turned on his heels. 


I didn’t need further encouragement, retreating swiftly to the tunnel from which we'd so recently 
emerged and burying myself in its protective gloom. Only once safely inside, did I permit myself 
a backwards glance and was instantly hit by a lurch of guilty regret, deep in the pit of my 


stomach. 


The white trogs had surrounded the diminutive figure of my friend the caverneer, and were 
roughly pushing and shoving him towards one of their beached war canoes. The caverneer spoke 
in a calm low voice, but the huge trogs seemed uncontrollably angry and, to my horror, one of 
them felled my friend with a sickening blow to the head. Several of his fellow trogs then turned 


and began to make their way up the rubble-strewn screebank towards my vantage point. 


‘Go.’ The caverneer’s voice rpeated itself in my mind and, panic-stricken but ashamed of my 
cowardice, I turned and ran. The sound of my footsteps on the rocky ledge of the tunnel was 
mercifully masked by the roar of the cavern water flowing just below and, as I approached the 


cavern mouth, I was relieved to discover that I hadn’t been followed. 


Moments later, I scrambled out into the daylight and began to make my way shame-facedly along 
the east path towards Midridge. I would make my way home along the midridge and round the 
eastern shore of Farrow Lake, I decided, in order to drop in on my friend, Hedgethorn 
Lammergyre’s hive-hut. The old grey goblin was far more experienced in the strange ways of the 
Western Woods and might be able to offer help and advice on what I should do next. One thing 
was certain though, the caverneer needed help of a kind that a former city dweller like me was ill- 


equipped to deliver. 


As if in answer to my thoughts, a striking figure stepped out from the ironwood stands at the 


bottom of the midridge and into my path. 


She was a young fourthling, clad in green tilderleather leggings and a short cutaway topcoat, a 
crushed funnel hat set at a jaunty angle on her head. But this, I could tell at a glance, was no Great 
Glade basket tourist from a passing sky tavern. No, her cross-strapped hunting knife, tool-laden 
waist belt and sumpwood haversack told me she was a Deepwooder to her fingertips, and a well- 
armed one at that. The two polished phraxpistols in the reverse-holsters on each hip suggested 


she knew how to take care of herself. 


‘Coming down from the Five Falls?’ she enquired by way of greeting, ‘and in a hurry from the 


look of it.’ 
I nodded. “My friend and I ran into some trouble in the water caverns...’ 


‘So you're a caverneer,’ she said, a look of surprise crossing her pretty face. Her eyes were a deep 
dark brown I noticed, and her hair, swept up beneath the funnel hat, was as black as Riverrise 


night. 


‘No, not me. But my friend is,’ I blurted out, my face flushing as I remembered my cowardly 
retreat. ‘He’s an experienced caverneer. Goes by the name of “the roost marshal”. Perhaps you’ve 


heard of him?’ 


‘Heard of him?’ said the girl, her brown eyes flashing. ‘He’s my father!’ 
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14. The Voice 
“Help me, somebody. Help me...’ 


I set my spoon aside and looked round from the bowl of tilder-broth to see Plume, my pet 


cantationary bird, standing in the doorway. Her great crested head was cocked to one side. 


‘Help me, somebody. Help me...’ she said a second time, the voice she was mimicking, low and 


frail. 


Plume has been with me now for more than a month. In that time, she has become so tame that I 
no longer need to keep her tethered. She flies off, soaring up into High Farrow or across the lake 
to the Western Woods, sometimes remaining gone for hours at a time, but always returns. During 
her time here, as well as the phrases she knew before, she has added to her repertoire; phrases that 
she had picked up from me. ‘Damn it to Open Sky!’ when I was angry, and ‘Well paint me blue 
and paint me to the sky!’ - one of my grandfather's expressions that I was unaware I even used. 


The desperate plea she was now repeating was quite new. Someone out there needed my help. 


‘Show me, Plume,’ I said, gathering together a knife, a rope and, since night had already fallen, a 


tilder-oil lantern. 


The bird flapped off, and I strode after her. Round the eastern edge of the Five Falls she went, 
flapping from branch to bough of the forest trees, up the steep track to Midridge and beyond. As I 
crested High Farrow I lost sight of her. 


‘Plume!’ I called. ‘Plume!’ But the bird was nowhere to be seen. I stumbled on, down the scree- 
strewn slope on the far side of the ridge and round behind the water caverns. “Plume, 


where are you?’ 
‘Help me, somebody. Help me...’ 


‘There you are,’ I muttered, as I heard the plaintive cry coming from some way to my right. I 
raised my lantern and pushed my way through the dense undergrowth of comb-bushes and 


stunted thorntrees. 


“Help me, somebody. Help me...’ The voice was coming from behind me now, and I turned to see 
a cluster of jagged rocks, and jutting out from behind them, the shattered hull of what looked like 
a phraxlighter. I was hurrying towards it when the voice came again. It wasn’t coming from the 


surrounding trees at all; it was coming from somewhere below me. “Help me...’ 


It was then that I noticed the crevice in the rocks. If it hadn’t been for the voice I would never have 
noticed it. I crouched down and thrust the lantern down into the gap. Some way below the 
surface, the crack opened up into a gaping cavern - and there, eyes glistening in the yellow 


lamplight, was something or someone staring back at me. 


‘Am I dreaming?’ came a whispered voice and, squinting into the gloom, I saw a thin shivering 


figure clutching to a spur of rock which jutted out over a yawning chasm. 
‘No, friend,’ I replied, my voice echoing. ‘I’m here to help you.’ 


‘I... [lost control... In the storm... A sudden gust of wind seized it... seized the phraxlighter... And I 
crashed it...’ The stranger was babbling excitedly, the relief of being found, loosening his tongue. 
As I tied one end of the rope round the trunk of a stout ironwood pine, his story continued, 
echoing from the top of the hole. ‘I must have knocked my head. When I came round, it was 
dark... I stumbled from the wreckage, then... suddenly, I was falling...” The voice became shot with 


sudden panic. ‘Are you still there?’ 


‘Ym here,’ I said. I knelt down at the lip of the hole and lowered the rope. “Tie the end round 
you,'I told him. 


By the lantern glow I watched as, with shaking fingers, he wrapped the rope around his chest and 
knotted it firmly. I took the strain and pulled. From below me, I heard him groan softly as the 
rope tightened around his chest. The next moment, the weight became suddenly heavy. Grunting 
with effort, hand over hand, I pulled, my jaws clenched and sweat breaking out across my brow. 
It was hard work, particularly when the dangling body began to sway. But I wasn’t about to give 
up, and slowly, painfully slowly, I was doing it, tugging the hapless figure from the chasm that 


had swallowed him up. 


My arms were feeling as though they were being pulled from their sockets when, all at once, I saw 
a hand emerge from the hole. It grasped at a gnarled root. Then another hand appeared and, with 
a soft grunt, the figure hoisted himself up and crawled out onto the rock. I dropped the rope and 


ran across to him. He looked up, and I gasped. 
‘You!’ I exclaimed. 


It was Gart Ironshank, the fourthling. He climbed to his feet, a smile on his face. ‘Hedgethorn 


Lammergyre,’ he said and thrust out his hand. ‘You saved my life.’ 


‘One good turn deserves another,’ I said, shaking his hand warmly. 


‘Indeed,’ the fourthling said. ‘If I hadn’t rescued you, there’d have been no one to rescue me.’ He 


laughed. ‘Now didn’t you mention something about a flagon of woodgrog?” 


15. Ironshank 


The sun had set by the time the caverneer’s daughter and I got to the hivehut of my friend, 
Hedgethorn Lammergyre. 


‘Forden Drew! How good to see you,’ the old grey goblin greeted me as we approached, ‘and who 


is your beautiful companion?” 


Hedgethorn and a fourthling I didn’t recognize were sitting on willowwicker chairs on the jetty at 
the Farrow Lake’s edge. I introduced the caverneer’s daughter, who’s name I'd only just learnt 


myself on our walk down from Midridge. “This is Alcestia, the daughter of a friend of mine...’ 


‘It’s my father, he needs help,’ Alcestia interrupted me, and proceeded to tell Hedgethorn and his 


companion the story of what had happened in the water caverns. 
The fourthling got to his feet and strode across to the jetty’s edge. 


‘Allow me to introduce Captain Gart Ironshank,’ said Hedgethorn, indicating the fourthling, who 


was staring up at the Five Falls, deep in thought. 
‘Will you help us?’ I asked Hedgethorn. 


‘The white trogs are primitive, but slow to anger as a rule, and generally peaceable. There has 
been no history of bad feeling between them and the caverneers that I know of, so something 


must have provoked them,’ Hedgethorn reasoned aloud. “But what?’ 


Captain Ironshank turned to face us, the colour draining from his face. ‘I think I might have the 
answer,’ he said falteringly. He reached into the pocket of his topcoat. “When you rescued me, 
Hedgethorn,’ the captain continued, ‘I was on an expedition of my own...’ He withdrew his hand 


from his topcoat and opened it. There, nestling in his palm was a bright red jewel. 


‘The tip of the great stalactite,’ said Hedgethorn, “sacred to the white trogs, my dear Gart. 


Whatever possessed you?’ 


Captain Ironshank hung his head. “I have debts, Hedgethorn, run up at the gaming tables of the 
sky tavern, Felix Lodd, and no way of paying them.’ He stared at us. “This was my only chance. I 
stole into the caverns last night, took the jewel from the central pillar of the stalactite forest and 


made my escape - only to crash my phraxlighter and stumble down a hole...’ 


“Which is where I found you,’ said Hedgethorn. 


Alcestia, her dark eyes blazing, drew both her phraxpistols and would have shot the captain on 


the spot if I hadn’t stepped in front of her. 
‘This is no way to settle the matter,’ said Hedgethorn. “Gart, you have to put things right.’ 


‘T shall return the jewel,’ Captain Ironshank agreed. ‘Explain my mistake and throw myself on the 


mercy of the white trogs in return for your father’s freedom.’ 


‘Perhaps,’ I said, “but I think I might have a better plan...’ 


16. The Zephyr 


My neighbour’s plan was simple enough, but required a phraxlighter if it was to work. That, of 
course, we had. There was a phraxlighter - one of the small ferryvessels of the sky tavern, Felix 
Lodd - lying up on High Farrow. Unfortunately, because of the stupidity of its pilot, Gart 

Ironshank, it was not flightworthy. I was confident, however, that with his expertise, as well as 
the muscle that Forden and I could provide, we would be able to have the Zephyr up and flying 


without too much trouble. 


I have to say, I was still feeling rather angry with Gart. The fourthling’s theft of the precious red 
jewel had been inexcusable, no matter what debts he had run up at the gaming tables, though to 
his credit he seemed as keen as we were to put matters right before the white trogs took it upon 


themselves to wreak revenge on the caverneer. 
‘Pass me that scully-wrench,’ he said. 
I selected a likely looking tool from the pile before me and handed it across. 


‘That's a heft-spanner,’ he said, grimacing. He was standing on top of the phraxchamber, 
endeavouring to hold four buoyancy rods in place while he lowered an upper cooling plate into 


position. ‘A scully-wrench is long and thin and has a pivot socket at the end...’ 
‘Is this is?’ 


He seized the tool without saying a word and I watched, fascinated, as his hands danced over the 
internal workings of the intricate phraxchamber with the dexterity of an expert. The whole 
contraption, which less than an hour earlier, had been lying in pieces, was slowly but surely being 


re-assembled. I was impressed, and asked Gart where this expertise came from. 


‘T used to be a flight engineer,’ he admitted, his voice muffled, because of the cotterpins pressed 
between his lips. “Back in Great Glade. Good career. Good prospects,’ he added. ‘Before I fell 
victim to the wiles of Lady Luck. I made a fortune at the splinters table, then lost it all again - and 


more.’ He sighed. ‘It got so bad, I had no option but to flee those I owed money to.’ 
‘It’s amug’s game, gambling,’ Forden chirped up from the front of the phraxlighter. 


My neighbour, assisted by Alcestia, the caverneer’s daughter, had spent most of the afternoon 
attaching new boards to the shattered sections of the hull, discussing and refining his plan 


between them as they worked. Thankfully, the recent storms had left me with plenty of spare 


timber, and, excellent carpenter that he is, it hadn’t taken my neighbour long to repair all the 
damage to the hull with the excellent copperwood. Now he was busy planing the new sections 


down. 


‘My father’s business was completely ruined, thanks to his own fateful love of rumblestakes,’ 
Forden was saying. With a sigh, he pulled the plane away from the wood and ran his fingertips 


over the bow. “That should see us right,’ he announced. ‘How’s the phraxchamber coming along?’ 


‘Almost done,’ said Gart. “Luckily, neither the explosion chamber nor the phraxlamp were 
damaged.’ He cranked a final bolt into place, grunting as he tightened it, and straightened up. 
‘Right,’ he said, ‘let’s see whether she'll fly.’ 


The four of us climbed aboard. The Zephyr was typical of her kind, with the helm at the front, 
where Gart stood at the controls, and a broad upholstered bench at the stern, where Forden, 


Alcestia and I sat. I gripped the bone talisman around my neck for good luck. 


There was a hum and a splutter as Gart Ironshank started the engine up. It didn’t sound healthy. 
Forden and I exchanged troubled glances. With a snort of annoyance, Gart seized the scully- 
wrench. I thought he was about to do some fine tuning. Instead, he turned and struck the side of 
the pharxchamber hard. This was more like my own style of mechanical repairs; it also did the 
trick. With a loud roar, a jet of white light exploded from the propulsion duct, a plume of steam 


billowed from the funnel, and the Zephyr rose majestically into the air. 
I let out a cheer and kissed the bone amulet. It had never let me down. ‘Well done, Gart!’ I cried. 


Gart Ironshank turned towards Forden, his face ashen grey. ‘That was the easy part,’ he said 
grimly. “Now the hard work begins.’ He shook his head. ‘It’s going to be touch and go, believe me. 
Sky willing, we can pull off this plan of yours...’ 


17. Raid on the Stalactite Forest 


We set off as the dawn broke over the jagged tree-fringed peaks of the farrow ridges, towards the 
spot where my friend, Hedgethorn Lammergyre, had rescued Captain Ironshank. My plan was 


simple. 


Hedgethorn and Alcestia were to enter the caverns by the traditional route taken by caverneers - 
the tunnel from the first of the Five Falls. They were to proceed to the Underlake and create as 


much noise and spectacle as possible, to draw the white trogs from the stalactite forest. 


Meanwhile, Captain Ironshank would manoeuvre his phraxlighter as close as possible to the pot- 
hole whose shaft, I’d surmised, led directly into the stalactite cluster that dripped from the mighty 
cavern roof. Here, the strange trog comb was to be found - interconnecting caves within the great 
stalactites themselves - in which the white trogs lived. If Alcestia was right, and I had no reason to 
disbelieve her, this is where her father would be held prisoner, tethered in one of the comb caves 
and left untended while the trogs fished in the lake below. I was to be lowered down the pot-hole 


and wait for Hedgethorn and Alcestia’s diversion, before making my rescue attempt. 


Half an hour later, Captain Ironshank set the phraxlighter to hover, and began to winch me down 
into the blackness of the pot-hole below. I descended into the gloom, an old phraxpistol and a 
bayonet from the Hive Militia stuffed into my belt. In the inside pocket of my topcoat, wrapped in 


flaxbush gauze, was the red jewel Ironshank had stolen from the white trogs. 


After what seemed an eternity in the blackness, I emerged into the vast cavern, close by the great 
cluster of stalactites. Reaching out, I pulled myself across to the nearest stalactite, the size of 
several ironwoods at its top. Peering down, I could see a maze of cave openings along the 
stalactite’s length, connected with openings in the other stalactites by walkways of fishgut rope 
and snailshell treads. Climbing down the great stalctite, I reached just such a walkway and, 
slipping off my tether rope and taking care to attach it to one of the snailshell treads, I entered the 


trog comb. 


I searched the sparsely-furnished niches and rock alcoves of ten stalactites, expecting at any 
moment to be discovered by a hulking white trog, but found all to be empty. Just as Alcestia had 
said, the trogs used the trog comb to sleep in, and little else, spending the rest of their waking 
lives fishing their beloved Underlake, or sitting in clusters by its shore adorning themselves with 
fish skeletons and crab claws. Sure enough, glancing down from a walkway leading to the central 


stalactite of the forest, I saw the whole village on the milk-white waters of the lake in their 


distinctive long canoes, busy lowering and hauling up nets heavy with outlandish-looking 


lakefish. 


Stepping into the central stalactite, I saw the old caverneer at once, slumped in the corner of the 
high-ceilinged, circular cave that took up most of the stalactite’s interior. His ankle was held by a 
bone shackle made from the jaws of a stonepike, a thick length of fishgut rope leading from it to a 


bone ring embedded in the cave floor. 
‘Roost marshal?’ I whispered. “Are you all right?’ 
With a low groan, the caverneer looked up and I could see that he’d been badly beaten. 


‘The jewel...’ he wheezed through swollen, bloodied lips. “The tip of the great stalactite... They 
think I stole it, Forden...’ 


Just then, from outside, coming from the far shore of the Underlake came the sound of whooping 


shouts and calls. 


‘Come, friend,’ I whispered, drawing my bayonet and slicing through the fishgut rope. “We 


haven’t much time...’ 
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18. Diversion at the Underlake 


I could count on one hand the times that I’ve ventured into the caves. I don’t like them. The walls 
close in around me, and I get dizzy and breathless. Typical grey goblin. Still, needs must when the 
gloamglozer drives. I had no choice but to enter the caves if Forden’s plan was to work. And since 


the caverneer’s young daughter was beside me, I kept my fears to myself. 


Alcestia chatted incessantly as we made our way up to Midridge and along to the caves. I heard 
about her father’s work (apart from usual caverneer’s stuff, he was analysing the cave mosses for 
their medicinal properties), her life in Great Glade (the tall stephouse in Ambristown where she’d 
been born, the death of her mother from fretcroup, and subsequent death of her brother in the 


Battle of the Midwood Marshes)... 


As the falls drew near, the roar of the cascades drowned her out, and we entered the cave in 
silence. I must confess, it wasn’t as bad as I'd feared. The tunnel was broad enough to walk two 
abreast, while the ceiling was so high I didn’t have to stoop. What was more, as we went deeper 
in, shafts of light penetrated from above, illuminating the paths. We soon came to a high walkway 


that looked down on the milky waters of the Underlake. 


The place buzzed with activity, with white trog fishermen out on the lake in their long canoes, 
while on the shore, their bulging nets were being emptied of their catch. I saw fish and crustacea 
being sorted into barrels, along with strange translucent creatures with tendrils and tentacles, 


quite unfamiliar to me. 
Our orders were to create a disturbance. ‘Anything,’ Forden had told us. ‘Just get their attention.’ 


We got their attention all right! Alcestia whooped and hollered like a troupe of furious quarms, 


while I picked up rocks and hurled them down at the lake water. 


The reaction was instantaneous. Suddenly the white trogs were running this way and that, like 
termites in a mound that was under attack. One group took to the rocksides and began 
clambering up towards the slope. Another group gathered at the lake shore in a circle, trying to 
work out where the curious sounds were coming from. There was shouting and yelling. A solitary 
trog directly below was attempting to toss a rope to a canoe full of his companions. A couple of 


matrons were shouting advice from further along the shore. 


I waited for the rockclimbers to get closer, then let go a volley of rocks that sent the whole lot of 
them tumbling back into the lake. Alcestia let out great whooping cries of delight, soon drowned 


out by the enraged roars of the white trogs as they splashed about in confusion. It took time for 


them to organize themselves and storm up the slope; precious time for Forden and his plan to 
rescue the caverneer. I only hoped it was working and, as I glanced at Alcestia, I knew she was 


thinking the same. 


As the trogs approached, Alcestia and I made a dash for the tunnel, and escape. We ran with all 
our might into the blackness, the white trogs falling back, reluctant to leave their beloved cavern. 
We emerged from the cave to find that dusk had fallen, and set off along the path we’d taken 
earlier. Alcestia kept looking back at High Farrow, and I knew she was searching for 

the Zephyr and the precious passenger she hoped it was carrying. But there was not a sign, and we 


arrived back at my hivehouse none the wiser. 
Alcestia was beside herself. ‘Where can he be?’ 


‘Forden probably insisted that Gart drop them back at his pit-house,’ I told her. “Why don’t you go 


and see?’ 
‘Aren't you coming with me?’ she asked. 
‘I... There’s something important I need to see to first, Alcestia,’ I told her. ‘I’ll be along later.’ 


I didn’t want to tell her about the footprints I’d spotted on our return. They were wet and webbed, 
and led directly to my hivehouse. Only when I was sure she was out of harm’s way did I head for 
the door. I had my studded cudgel gripped in my hands. Someone was there, and I was ready for 


them... 
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19. The Red Jewel 


The Roost Marshal and I made our escape from his prison chamber in the central stalactite, but 
before climbing towards the cavern ceiling, I had one last thing to do. Telling the old caverneer to 
wait for me on the walkway, I climbed down onto the stalactite itself and began my descent. The 
surface was smooth and wet, but pitted with cracks and indentations that made ideal hand and 


footholds. 


Across the lake, the din continued, heightened by the angry roars of enraged white trogs. But this 
distraction wouldn’t last long. I knew that time was running out. As if reading my mind, several 
white trog canoes were returning across the Underlake towards the stalactite forest. I had to be 


quick. 


I climbed down to the end of the great stalactite, clinging to its circumference like an upside-down 
fromp, the blood rushing to my head. Reaching into my topcoat, I pulled out the red jewel and 
carefully eased it back into the cleft at the stalactite’s tip. I twisted it, and the jewel clicked into 


place and was held fast like a cooling rod in a phraxchamber. 


Quickly, I climbed back up the great stalactite and joined the roost marshal on the walkway. He 
was smiling broadly. ‘Well done, lad!’ he congratulated me. ‘You have righted a grievous wrong 


inflicted on the tribes of the Underlake.’ 


Below us, a canoe full of furious white trogs was disembarking and clambering up the dangling 


rope ladders to the stalactite forest. 


‘T only hope they see it that way,’ I said, as the roost marshal and I began a hurried retreat up the 


walkways towards the cavern ceiling. 


Behind, I could hear the guttural cries of the white trogs as they gave lumbering chase. We got to 
the topmost walkway a heart-thumping minute later, and I untied the tether from the fish-gut 
rope balustrade and attached it to my harness. The old caverneer showed his long experience by 
instinctively leaping onto my back as I tugged hard on the tether three times. In answer, high 
above at the other end of the black pothole into which the tether rope disappeared, Captain 


Ironshank began to winch us to safety. 


We rose up into the air and began to be pulled towards the safety of the pothole in the great 
vaulted ceiling of the cavern, but not before a volley of serrated bone-tipped spears whistled past 


our ears. More white trogs arrived on the walkway below and raised their weapons. 


Just then, a single thin shaft of light from the noonday sun burst through a thin fissure in the 
cavern ceiling and hit the tip of the great stalactite far below. The red jewel blazed, shimmering 
light bathing the great cavern and underlake in a magnificent iridescence. No wonder the white 
trogs prized this jewel of theirs so highly. With a roar of triumph, the trogs below turned and re- 


entered the stalactite forest, just as we entered the darkness of the pothole. 


Emerging at the top, I looked up to see Captain Ironshank’s face, purple with exertion, staring 
down at me from the phraxlighter. Reaching out a hand, he pulled us both on board, the smile on 
his face suddenly freezing as I eased the roost marshal’s arms from my shoulders and got to my 


feet. 


I turned and followed Ironshank’s gaze. The old caverneer was slumped at my feet, a vicious 


barbed spear embedded in his back... 
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20. The Ancient Waterwaif 


There was nothing unusual about the hivehouse that I could see. Everything was in its place, and 
the footprints soon petered out on the other side of the threshold. I was about to go back outside 
to check for the intruder there, when I heard a voice. It was weak, yet clear - and speaking inside 


my head! 
I’m over here. 


I spun round, scanning the dark interior. My gaze fell on a small figure in the shadows beside the 
fireplace at the centre of the hivehouse and I wondered how, by Earth and Sky, I had missed him. 
Yet there he was, curled up in one of my chairs, the oldest-looking creature I had ever clapped 


eyes upon. 


Greetings, he said, the voice still inside my head. He climbed to his feet, slowly and with painful 
effort. He stuck out a withered hand, which I took. It was like shaking hands with a clammy 
stick. My name is Woodfish. I apologize for intruding, but weariness overcame me on the trail, and I sought 


a moment’s shelter in your hive hut... 


‘Greetings, Woodfish,’ I said. ‘I’m Hedgethorn. Hedgethorn Lammergyre - and you're welcome to 


rest awhile.’ 


He was short and stooped, with green-tinged, scaly skin and large ears. I recognized him as a 
waterwaif, one of the many types of waif that once moved to every part of the Edge but, since the 
founding of Riverrise, tended now to remain in that great city of theirs. Realizing that I was still 


clutching my studded cudgel, I tossed it guiltily aside. 


The Deepwoods are dangerous indeed. You are wise to be cautious, the voice told me. I heard the sound 


of soft chuckling. Yet I mean you no harm. 
Who are you?’ I wondered. He must have read my thoughts. 
For a glass of woodgrog, he said, I shall gladly tell you my tale...’ 


I poured us both mugfuls of spirit - concocted myself in my sapstill - and handed one to the waif. 


I sat down opposite him. 
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THE HIVE HOUSE 


Before drinking from it, he pulled a glass vial from an inside pocket of his jacket, unstoppered it 
with shaking fingers and let a single drop fall into the clear honey-coloured liquid. He took a sip. 
His dull eyes instantly gleamed brightly, and when he next spoke, it was with his mouth, not his 


thoughts. 
“Have you heard of a character from the past by the name of Twig? Captain Twig?’ 


Indeed I had. Quint, Twig, Keris and Rook. Every young’un knew their tales from the golden age 
of the Edge, some five hundred years earlier. Woodfish nodded. 


‘I knew him,’ he said, and ignored my gasp of surprise. “He was captain of the Edgedancer, and I 
was one of his crew.’ He sighed and took another sip. “We went through many scrapes together, 
but the one I aim to tell you about took us to Riverrise, back before the waif city had been 


founded... 


‘There were five of us who ended up there. Myself and Twig; his young friend, Cowlquape; as 
well a banderbear, Goom, and the Stone Pilot, a trog who never turned termagant, who went by 
the name of Maugin. A Mother Storm was imminent, and Captain Twig had to get back to 
Sanctaphrax before it struck that great floating city. He and Cowlquape flew there, roped to the 


blazing trunk of a skyfired tree, hoping against hope to save the city from certain destruction. 


‘They succeeded, that much I know, since the Mother Storm continued her journey and struck the 
Riverrise peak itself. Captain Twig had promised to come back and rescue the rest of us if he was 


successful...’ The waterwaif’s eyes clouded. “Yet he never arrived.’ 


Woodfish fell still. I took a sip of woodgrog from my own mug, and nodded encouragingly. ‘And 
then?’ I prompted him. 


‘And then?’ he echoed. ‘Five long years passed. Of course, the rejuvenating waters of the Riverrise 
spring kept us all healthy and young, but the call of the Deepwoods proved too much for us. 
Goom was first break. He kept having dreams that he was being summoned to one of the 
banderbear’s Great Convocations, and one morning he departed. I never discovered whether he 


reached his destination... 


‘For my part, I left soon after. I tried to persuade Maugin to accompany me, but she would not 
break her promise to wait for her beloved Captain Twig.’ He shook his head. “‘Ibelieve the poor 
girl died, though the rumours I gleaned on the waif trail were vague and contradictory. As for me, 
having filled two large gourds that I fashioned myself from a couple of sloughed serpentwaif 
skins with the potent life-giving waters of the Riverrise lake, I set forth, leaving the Nightwoods 


far behind me and returning to the Deepwoods that I had learned to call my home...’ 
‘Five hundred years ago,’ I breathed. 


Woodfish nodded. ‘The sacred water has kept me alive,’ he said, and smiled wryly, ‘though 
scarcely young, as you can see, Hedgethorn. I have witnessed the three ages of flight. Always on 
the move, I have journeyed to every corner of the Edge - except for one. I have never returned to 


Riverrise...’ He glanced at the vial, its contents all but used up. 
‘And you are on your way there now?’ I ventured. 


‘I was,’ he said wearily. ‘Perhaps...’ He paused. I waited for him to speak again, and waited. My 
mind strayed to my promised visit to my neighbour, Forden Drew. I was keen to discover 


whether he and the others had managed to rescue Alcestia’s father from the white trogs. I was 


about to explain this to Woodfish, when he raised a bony hand. He had been eavesdropping on 


my thoughts again. 


‘T shall come with you,’ he said. 


NOODFISH THe WATERINAIF: 


21. The Dying Warrior 


Captain Ironshank brought the Zephyr down low over the Farrow Lake and cranked up the speed. 


As we skimmed over the water towards my pithouse at Low Farrow, I glanced over my shoulder. 


Alcestia sat at the back of the phraxlighter, her father’s head cradled in her lap. His face was ashen 
white and his eyes were half-closed; an ominous red stain disfigured the front of his topcoat 
where the vicious barb of the trog spear had exited. The wound looked bad and I only hoped the 
scant medical supplies I had back at my pithouse might help. Alcestia’s worried eyes stared into 


my own and I knew she was counting on me. 


With a judder and a grat plume of ice cold steam, the Zephyr came to a hovering halt above my 
jetty, and Ironshank and I lifted the roost marshal as gently as we could out of the phraxlighter. 
Once inside, we laid him in my sumpwood cot, and I put a cauldron of lakewater over the fire to 
boil and set about tearing my precious linen sheets into bandages. Alcestia helped me, efficiently 
and without fuss, while Captain Ironshank strode backwards and forwards between the fire and 


the cot, shaking his head and muttering that this was all his fault. 


After we had cleaned and bandaged Alcestia’s father’s wounds, we made him as comfortable as 
possible and settled down to an uneasy vigil. Apart from the few cleansing herbs and a pot of 
hyleberry salve, there were no medicines I could give the roost marshal to ease his pain. He lapsed 


into unconsciousness and, half an hour later, was running a high fever. 


Alcestia turned to me, her beautiful eyes brimming with tears. ‘The white trogs tip their spears 


with spinefish poison,’ she said quietly. ‘If only we’d been able to clean the wound in time...’ 


She turned back to her father and buried her head in her hands, giving herself up to her grief. 
Ironshank paused by my chair and took off his crushed funnel hat. 


‘You called him “the Roost Marshall”,’ he observed, and when I nodded, he gazed down at his 
boots. “That can mean only one thing,’ he said thoughtfully. “This is a veteran of the Great Glade 


Militia, and not just any veteran at that. He must have been a senior officer of...’ 


‘The Freeglade Lancers,’ Alcestia confirmed, wiping her eyes. ‘My father led the charge of the 
Freeglade Lancers at the Battle of the Midwood Marshes.’ 


‘My father was killed in that battle,’ I muttered, ‘fighting for Hive.’ 


‘Those days are over,’ said Alcestia. ‘My father came out here to escape the memories of those 


terrible times. And now...’ 


I shook my head. The roost marshal’s breathing was shallow, and there was an ominous rattle in 


the back of his throat. This great warrior was losing his final battle - the battle for life. 
‘Alcestia,’ I began, ‘I’m so sorry...’ 


Just then, the door to the pithouse burst open... 
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22. The Elixir 


I knew something was wrong the moment Woodfish and I rounded the jutting reed-spur and 
Forden’s place came into view. The front door was ajar. Alcestia was sobbing, and my neighbour 


and Captain Ironshank were trying to comfort her. 
‘Tm so sorry,’ Ironshank was saying. ‘So, so sorry.’ 


Something had gone badly wrong with the rescue attempt, I realized, and I quickened my pace to 
find out what. I hadn’t gone a dozen strides when I discovered I was on my own. I turned to see 
Woodfish struggling to catch up. His ancient face was haggard and drawn, and the barbels that 


hung from the corners of his mouth jiggled weakly as he panted and wheezed. 
Go on, I heard him tell me, even his thoughts quavering in my head. I will see you there. 


I didn’t need telling twice. I blundered along the lakeside track towards the low bluff where my 
neighbour’s small pit house nestled between two tall lufwood trees. I heaved myself up onto the 


half-finished terrace, strode to the front door and burst in. 


The scene froze before me. Forden was standing in the far corner, where a cauldron bubbled over 
a blazing fire. He’d been ladling boiling water into a bowl, and the smell of aromatic herbs rose up 
with the steam. Captain Ironshank was in the middle of the room, looking down at Alcestia, who 
was crouched next to the cot in the opposite corner to the fire, tears streaming down her cheeks. 
She was stroking her stricken father’s forehead with her fingertips gently, though when she - like 


the others - turned towards me, her eyes blazed. 


‘He did this!’ she stormed, pointing an accusing finger at the captain, then swallowed hard and 


collapsed into heaving sobs. “My poor, sweet, brave father...’ 


I stepped inside, crossed the floor and looked down at the roost marshal. He was deathly white, 
his wet hair plastered to his head and skin shiny with feversweat. His teeth chattered as he 
trembled. His yellow eyes rolled in his head. And I winced at the smell of his breath, which was 


sour and laced with a familiar pungent odour. ‘Spinefish poison,’ I murmured. 


‘Spinefish poison,’ Alcestia repeated glumly. ‘And there’s no antidote for it. No cure.’ She flung 


her arms around her father’s neck. “Nothing in this world that might make him well again...’ 


There is one thing. 


Woodfish must have spoken inside the head of everyone gathered there, for there was sudden 
silence. He crossed the floor of the pit house, pulling the vial from his robes as he approached the 


cot. He tugged at the stopper. Alcestia jumped to her feet and seized his arm. 
‘Stop! What are you doing?’ she cried, fear and suspicion in her eyes. “What is that stuff?’ 


‘Trust him,’ I told her gently. I wrapped my arm around her shoulder and eased her away. ‘If 


anyone can save your father now, it is this ancient waterwaif...’ 


Alcestia nodded reluctantly, and clung to my arm as, with a bony hand, Woodfish cupped the 
back of her father’s head and raised it gently from the pillow. Forden and the captain joined us as 
the waterwaif touched the top of the open vial to the roost marshal’s quivering blue lower lip, 
then slowly tipped it up. Drop after drop fell into his open mouth, until the vial was empty. Then 


the roost marshal swallowed. 


The effect was immediate. Colour flooded his face and spread through his body. The trembling 
ceased, the sweat dried up. Woodfish plucked at the bandages at the roost marshal’s chest, and 
we watched incredulously as the wound bubbled and frothed, then healed itself before our very 


eyes, until the skin was smooth and unblemished. 
The poison had left his body, Woodfish announced. And now it is time also that I left. 


He pulled himself up and, brushing aside the thanks and invitations to stay, headed for the door. 
As I watched him shuffle across the uneven floor, the empty vial in his hand, I knew that 
Woodfish had not only saved the life of Alcestia’s father, but had sacrificed his own life in the 
process. He reached the door and stepped outside without turning back, but in my head I heard 


his voice. 


Don’t worry about me, Hedgethorn Lammergyre. Maybe my journey will take me back to Riverrise; maybe 
it will take me to Open Sky instead. Either way, I shall not complain, for my life has been longer than long 
and fuller than I ever had a right to expect, and if it is indeed my time to depart this world, then so be it... 


I started after him, determined to help this brave old waterwaif if I could. But he stopped me in 


my tracks. 


I travel alone, he said. But thank you for your hospitality, Hedgethorn Lammergyre. There was a 


pause. And the most excellent woodgrog. 


I looked back at the roost marshal, who was looking both healthy and happy now. He looked up 


and, as our eyes met, I knew with a sudden shock that I recognized him. But where from? 


WOODRISH'S DEPARTURE 


23. The Nameless One 


Alcestia and her father left this morning, returning to her cabin in the ironwoodpine stands in the 
Western Woods. By all accounts, the word ‘cabin’ doesn’t do justice to her extraordinary dwelling 
place, high up on a huge branch of one of those mighty trees. I would love to visit them both there 
one day soon, and said as much as they departed, the roost marshal bundled up in a flaxwool 
blanket in the back of Captain Ironshank’s phraxlighter and being tended to by his beautiful 
daughter. 


Captain Ironshank is certainly full of remorse for his part in the recent disturbance at the 
Underlake of the Water Caverns, and has promised to act as a ferry service for all of us Farrow 
Lake dwellers for as long as we desire it. I thanked him heartily as | waved the Zephyr off from my 
jetty and watched it steam slowly across the Levels, and then climb towards the cloudy peaks of 


the Western Woods in the distance. 


After the recent excitement, it was back to my solitary existence for me, and it must have been the 
twinge of loneliness that made me think to venture into the woods behind my pit house in Low 
Farrow. I'd checked the willowswitch cage I'd set in the woods each day for a week or more, but 
had had no joy. So it was with little hope that I set out into those northern forests to check it yet 


another time. 


I was glad I did. The mewling, loud and plaintive, echoed through the lufwood trees and had my 
heart hammering in my chest with excitement. I had a length of rope at my belt, and I fashioned it 


into a slipknot halter as I approached the trap and peered at the prisoner inside. 


It was the nameless one, battered and more emaciated than when I'd first encountered it, and 
obviously weak with hunger. It seemed that I had trapped it just in time. I unhooked my canteen 
and poured water into its gaping mouth, which it greedily accepted, its stalk-like eyes half closed 
in appreciation. With the creature thus distracted, I opened the cage and slipped the halter over 


it’s misshapen head, and coaxed it out on the end of the rope. 


Whether through hunger, exhaustion, or a mixture of both, the nameless one came shambling 
after me like a tame lemkin, mewling piteously and shaking its great head from side to side. I led 
it through the woods and back to the pit house, where I tetherred the strange creature to the 
balustrade of my landing. I then hauled in my keep nets from the lake and spent a happy hour 


feeding my new companion craycritters and lakefish until its mighty hunger seemed sated. 


It even permitted me to stroke the dome of its huge head, and emitted deep-throated purrs of 


contentment as I did so. It seems I have made a friend... 
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24. The Roost Marshal’s Tale 


It was the night terror that revealed who he was. I was back there on the battlefield fighting for 


my survival, the brutal-faced flathead lancer was looming before me, his lance braced... 


The Freeglade Lancers had advanced in two flanks, cutting us off front and rear, their manoeuvres 
co-ordinated by the commands of a roost marshal who sat astride a magnificent orange and black 


prowlgrin. 


Of course, he looks older now. His dark hair has thinned and turned to white, and his proud face 
is lined with the passing years. But there’s no doubt about it. The roost marshal at the Battle of the 
Midwood Marshes was none other than Alcestia’s father, the caverneer whose life the ancient 


waterwaif had rescued. 


I climbed from my sleeping-cot, my thoughts a bitter jumble. I’d helped in the daring cavern 
rescue. I’d brought Woodfish, with his life-giving water, to his bedside. My comrades lay dead on 


a distant battlefield, yet because of me, the roost marshal who'd brought about their demise was 


alive and well. 


As chance would have it, I was due to see him later that morning. We'd arranged to meet at 
midday for one of our lakeside constitutionals which, I have to admit, I’ve grown to enjoy. I tell 
him about my life at the Farrow Ridges. He tells me of his exploits in the caverns - the time he 
was cut off by floodwater in a dank upper chamber; the time he’d almost been eaten alive by 


voracious sackspiders. 


I sat outside, waiting for Gart’s phraxferry to bring the roost marshal from Alcestia’s cabin in the 
Western Woods. My mood darkened, and as I sharpened my skinning knife, notions of avenging 
my fallen comrades started to form. By the time the Zephyr appeared above the treeline, my heart 


was full of murderous intent. 


‘Greetings, Hedgethorn,’ the roost marshal called. He jumped down from the hovering vessel and 


strode towards me, hands outstretched. ‘Good to see you again, my friend.’ 


I greeted him, yet behind my smile, my vengeful plans were taking shape. We set off at a pace on 
a route that would take us behind the Five Falls and on towards the far side of the Farrow Lake. I 
would take him to a secluded spot I knew. No one would hear his cries there; no one would ever 


find his dead body... 


‘Something on your mind?’ His voice broke into my dark thoughts. “You seem distracted.” He 


looked at me, an eyebrow raised. ‘Hedgethorn?’ 
‘I know who you are,’ I said simply. 


The roost marshal nodded slowly, and a look of sadness filled his eyes. “I wondered how long it 
would take you,’ he said, which disarmed me completely. ‘I recognized you the moment I first 


clapped eyes upon you.’ 
‘The Battle of the Midwood Marshes,’ I said gruffly, feeling for the knife at my belt. 


‘And what a battle!” He sighed and shook his head. “There were times when it was touch and go 
for us - and not just because of those so-called Bloody Blades,’ he said. “No, I’m talking about the 
individual footsoldiers. Brave, determined, loyal. Reckless, some might say...” He placed a hand 


on my shoulder. ‘Footsoldiers like you, Hedgethorn Lammergyre.’ 


I shook him off, and saw the flicker of pain that tugged at his face. 


‘T shall never forget how valiantly you fought,’ he continued, “even when the battle looked lost 
and your fallen comrades lay dead around you. I remember seeing you tend to that fourthling, 
then drop your musket...’ He swallowed. “I remember the look on your face when Gutrag, one of 


our most ferocious lancers, bore down upon you, and you knew it was all over...’ 
I nodded weakly, the events of that terrible day unfolding before my eyes with painful clarity. 


‘War is a dreadful, dreadful thing,’ the roost marshal was saying, ‘and yet...” He paused, his brow 
furrowing thoughtfully. “Yet I still believe that the Battle of the Midwood Marshes had to be 
fought,’ he said. “Hive had become an evil place, Hedgethorn, ruled by that tyrant, Kulltuft 
Warhammer. If he and his wicked cohorts had prevailed, the Edge would have collapsed into 
slavery, cruelty and dark despair. That was why I went to war - a just war in my opinion - to rid 
the Edge of such evil, once and for all.’ He fixed me with an earnest gaze. “And if I had my time 


over, I would do the same again.’ 
I snorted. “Easy for you to say,’ I told him, “when you got off so lightly.’ 


The roost marshal stared back at me evenly. Then he raised a hand, undid the top two buttons of 
his heavy jacket and pulled the collar aside. I saw a great pit of a scar, the size of a woodapple, at 


the base of his throat. 


‘Phraxmusket bullet wound,’ he said. ‘Woodfish wasn’t the first one to drag me from the jaws of 
death.’ He rebuttoned his jacket. ‘Got hit just after our phraxcarrier landed at the decks. I wrapped 
bandages round my neck to staunch the flow of blood, but the battle proved heavy going.’ He 
nodded. ‘But just like you, Hedgethorn, I wouldn’t give in. I could not. I fought on, leading my 
troops and praying for victory.’ He chuckled humourlessly. “The two of us must have ended up 


side by side on that muddy battlefield, for I passed out moments after you were struck...’ 


My anger was spent; my plans for revenge in tatters. He was right, of course. Hive had become an 


evil place... I noticed his hand reach out. 


‘You're a good person, Hedgethorn,’ he said. ‘And I like to think that there is goodness in me, too. 
Fate decreed that we should be enemies for a while, but...’ He swallowed. ‘I hope that we might 


remain friends.’ 


I stared at his outstretched hand, then at his face; the face of an old soldier who'd just happened to 
be on the other side. An enemy. Then I stepped forward, brushed that hand aside and, wrapping 


my arms around him in a firm embrace, patted him warmly on the back. 


‘Friends,’ I agreed. 


The curious thing is, I was never to have the night terror ever again... 
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25. Kulltuft 


‘Tl call you Kulltuft,’ I laughed, tousling the thin wisp of hair that sprouted from the nameless 
one’s misshapen head. It purred in the low growling rasp that said, ‘Call me what you want, but 


don’t stop scratching behind my ear.’ 


A nameless one no longer, Kulltuft came bounding after me as I gathered my forage sack and 
phraxmusket, and left the pit house. He had grown astonishingly in the short time since I'd 
brought him home. His diet of lakefish and craycritters seemed to agree with him, though he 
wasn’t averse to supplementing his diet with barkgrubs and woodmoth larvae that he’d scratch 


out from the tree trunks we passed on our forages through the Western Woods. 


KULLTUFT 


That was where we were heading that sunny morning, the mighty Five Falls shimmering in the 
distance and great billowing ochre clouds rising from the misty serrations of the Farrow Ridges 


beyond. 


‘Climb aboard, Forden,’ came Captain Ironshank’s booming voice as he steered his phraxlighter 
down from the treetops to hover by the lakeside. ‘And bring your pup with you. I’m headed to 


the Western Woods myself this fine morning.’ 


I must admit I was blushing as I accepted the old sky captain’s invitation, for it was no secret that 


I'd taken to visiting the Western Woods almost daily, and one ironwood pine in particular. 


‘His name’s Kulltuft,’ I told the captain, climbing on board, Kulltuft bounding eagerly after me. 


The no longer nameless one was now twice my size, and showed no signs of stopping growing. 


“So you named him after old Kulltuft Warhammer, tyrant of Hive?’ he smiled and ruffled 


Kulltuft’s hair. ‘Come to think of it, I can see a resemblance!’ 


Half an hour later we were steaming over the Western Woods, and the ironwood pine in which 
the roost marshal lived with his beautiful daughter, Alcestia, came into view. No matter how 


often I saw it, their hanging cabin still took my breath away. 


It was a fine timber-built mansion, with carpentry and joinery that wouldn’t disgrace a rich 
merchant's villa in Hightown or the Peak back in Hive. Carved colonades, covered gantries and 
elegant balconies were constructed of varnished sumpwood of the finest quality, while the 
spacious cabin from which they sprang was suspended from the huge branch of the ironwood 


pine on curved buttresses of dark ironwood metal. 


As we approached, I saw that Alcestia and her father had come out to greet us, and were waving 
from the docking gantry. She looked more beautiful than ever, and my heart started thumping in 


my chest, even though I'd seen her just two days before. 


‘What brings you to our humble dwelling?’ Alcestia called, her beautiful brown eyes flashing 


mischievously. 


‘I need a few running repairs,’ smiled Captain Ironshank. “An ironwood cooling plate and a few 


cotter pins... Can’t think what Forden’s business here can be.’ 


He winked at the roost marshal who, after his recent travails in the Water Caverns, looked fully 


recovered and the very picture of health. 


‘Forden’s always welcome here,’ the roost marshal said warmly. “Now tie up that old rust bucket, 


Gart, and come with me to the forge.’ 


The two of them went off down the gantry stairs to the ironwood forge beneath the cabin, an 
extraordinary workshop in which the sap of the ironwood pinecones was extracted and turned 


into ironwood metal. 


Kulltuft leaped onto the gantry and rolled over at Alcestia’s feet, mewling piteously until she 


tickled him behind the ears. 


‘Why, you great lunk!’ she chided him gently. “You get bigger every time I see you! Has that 


muddle-headed friend of yours given you a name yet?’ 


‘Kulltuft,’ I said, joining them on the gantry. Below us, the Western Woods spread out in all 


directions, the morning sun dappling them in sparkling light. 


Alcestia wrinkled her nose, then turned to me, a smile slowly plucking at the corners of her pretty 
mouth. ‘Why, Forden, how clever of you!” she exclaimed. “Now when I hear that name, it won’t be 


that old tyrant of Hive that shall spring to mind, but this dear, lovable creature instead!’ 
Kulltuft purred contentedly at her feet. 

‘Now, about this expedition...’ Alcestia began. 

‘Expedition?’ I said. 


‘Oh, didn’t I mention it the other day?’ said Alcestia lightly - though by the look in those deep 
brown eyes, I could tell she’d been waiting to spring this on me. ‘It’s just a little expedition I’ve 
been thinking about,’ she said, turning and pointing to the distant misty Farrow Ridges. ‘Out 


there...’ 
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26. Borella 


Two weeks after our last meeting, the roost marshal paid me another visit. We’d parted on good 
terms and I was pleased to see him. I’d been about to tuck into the lunch I’d prepared for myself - 
bread, curdcheese, sapapples and smoked woodhoney - and willingly shared it with him. And at 
the end of the meal, I cracked open a bottle of woodgrog that I’d brewed up and distilled myself 


in my copperwood-still. 
‘To your very good health!’ I announced, and raised my glass. 


‘And to yours, Hedgethorn!’ the roost marshall countered, and downed the liquor in one gulp. He 
frowned. ‘And thank you for lunch. Though...” He paused, then smiled. ‘I was rather hoping for 


some of that smoked fish of yours.’ 
I rolled my eyes. ‘It’s all run out,’ I told him. ‘And I can’t get any more.’ 
“No luck fishing?’ 


‘Not exactly,’ I said, and I told him all about my encounter with the creature that had attacked me 
out on the Farrow Lake; how I'd discovered its dead infant washed up on the shore, and how the 


terrible snagglemouth had roared its promise to avenge the young one’s death... 
‘Snagglemouth?’ the roost marshal said, his brow furrowed. “What kind of creature is that?’ 


‘A monstrous creature!’ I said. ‘Twenty strides long, with a broad tail and massive front flippers, 
their edges lined with vicious claws. And its head. Huge and ugly, covered in folds of thick grey 
warty skin, with nostrils up on the top of its skull and a jaw full of sabre-like teeth jutting out in 


all directions.’ I shook my head. “That’s why I named it a snagglemouth.’ 
‘You named it a snagglemouth? he said, surprised. 
‘T name all the unknown creatures I happen across,’ I told him. 


He nodded. ‘And yet, from the description you've given me, the creature already has a name. It’s 
called a borella. It’s the name it calls itself.” It was my turn to be surprised. “Yes, it can speak,’ he 
told me, ‘and if it is indeed a borella, then you are privileged to have come into contact with one 
of the most intelligent creatures in all the Edge, wiser and more noble even than banderbears. 
Why, some claim they are more intelligent than all of us.’ He smiled and eyed me askance. “They 


never wage wars, Hedgethorn, unlike...’ 


‘Stop! Stop!’ I said, raising a hand in protest. ‘There must be some mistake. This creature wanted 
to tear me limb from limb.’ I climbed to my feet. “Let’s go down to the lake and see if we can’t fine 


it. You'll soon see that my snagglemouth and your... your...’ 


‘Borella! Borella!’ came a voice behind me. It sounded like bubbling water. The cantationary bird 
swooped down from its perch high up in the vaulted ceiling and landed on my shoulder. ‘Borella! 


Borella!’ 
“... That they are completely different,’ I said. 


The three of us made our way down to the lakeside. I assumed we were going to sit there and 
wait for the snagglemouth to appear. Instead, the roost marshal got down on his knees and began 
slapping the water with the palms of his hands. Then he leaned forward and lowered his head till 
his mouth was beneath the surface, and he blew, a deep hum in his throat. Bubbles rose. He 


paused, sat up, then repeated it all again. 


He looked so ridiculous, it was as much as I could do not to burst out laughing. I was about to 
turn and leave him to his madness, when the water at the middle of the lake began to swirl, then 


boil. A huge head broke the surface and the fearsome creature rose up and eyed me furiously. 


I looked at the roost marshal, fully expecting him to confess he’d been wrong all along, and was 
shocked to see him tear off his boots and jacket, toss them aside, jump down into the lake and 


wade towards the creature. 


The water grew deeper, and the roost marshal slipped down into it and swam with powerful 
strokes. The snagglemouth - or borella - flicked its tail. The two of them came together. Plume 
fluttered above them. I watched from the bank as they dived, then surfaced; then dived again. 
Fascinated, I pulled off my own boots and stepped down into the lake. I strode forwards, the thick 


mud squidging between my toes. 


All at once, the roost marshal was at my side. He pushed the wet hair out of his eyes and stared at 


me, his face white and stricken. 


‘She didn’t want revenge at all,’ he told me. ‘She was trying to warn you.’ 


“Warn me?’ I said. “Warn me of what?’ 


The roost marshal was looking past my shoulder. He raised a shaking hand and pointed. His 


voice was weak and tremulous with dread. 


‘That,’ he whispered. 


27. The Gallop 


‘Go on, Forden,’ Alcestia laughed. ‘He won't bite.’ 


We were on a branch below the hanging cabin, high in the ironwood pine, and Alcestia had just 
saddled the two white prowlgrins which she intended that we ride on our expedition into the 
remotest part of the Western Woods. When I say ‘our’ expedition, truth be told, this adventure 


was all of Alcestia’s devising. 


‘Hammerhead goblins!’ she’d exclaimed excitedly. ‘Wild, savage hammerheads, untouched by the 
modern world. Just think about it, Forden. Their like hasn’t been seen since the First Age of Flight 


- and this is our chance to study them.’ 


I had to admit I was intrigued. The hammerheads I knew in Hive were sophisticated city types, 
great thousandsticks players and redoubtable soldiers, but a far cry from their tattooed, warlike 
ancestors. And now Alcestia had picked up word of the sighting of a nomadic hammerhead tribe 
foraging through the low ridges of the Western Woods - spotted by basket-toruists on the sky 
tavern, Felix Lodd, en route from Riverrise. She was desperate to encounter these extraordinary 


goblins for herself and, as she outlined her plans to me, I knew I couldn’t let her go alone. 


‘Really?’ she’d gasped, her beautiful dark eyes lighting up. “You'll come along! Oh, Forden, that’s 
so good of you. I'll saddle up the prowlgrins.’ 


‘Prowlgrins!’ I said. “But I’ve never ridden a prowlgrin in my life...’ 
‘You'll soon pick it up,’ Alcestia smiled. “There’s nothing to it.’ 


So, forage sacks packed with two weeks worth of provisions, and bed-rolls slung round our 
shoulders, Alcestia led me down to the roost branch below the hanging cabin, where she lived 
with her father, the roost marshal. He had agreed to take care of Kulltuft - my no longer nameless 


one - in my absence, and everything was set for our expedition. 


Everything, that is, except for my instinctive fear of prowlgrins. How could anybody clamber onto 


their backs and entrust their fate to these branch-hopping balls of fur? I was about to find out. 


‘Go on, Forden,’ Alcestia urged. “Climb on, put your feet in the stirrups and hold on tight. 


Lemquinx, here, will do the rest.’ 


I swallowed hard and mounted the white prowlgrin, while Alcestia watched from her own 
mount, an amused smile on her face. ‘Ready?’ she asked when she saw that I'd settled in the 


saddle. “Then let’s be off.’ 


With a whinny of excitement, our prowlgrins launched themselves high into the air on their 
powerful legs, as I held on for dear life, teeth clenched and eyes clamped shut. Moments later, my 
prowlgrin landed on a branch and took off again, bounding out across the forest canopy in great 


loping leaps. The feeling of exhilaration was indescribable! 


I opened my eyes to see Alcestia speeding past me on her prowlgrin. She was laughing 


delightedly. 


‘I knew you were a natural, Forden,’ she giggled. ‘Whatever Papa says...’ 
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28. Phineal Glyfphith 


As the roost marshal continued to stare behind me, I became aware of curious noises. There was a 
hissing, humming sound, accompanied by the churn of lakewater and the fizz of a million bubbles 


rising to the surface. 
I spun round. My eyes widened and my jaw dropped. ‘What is it?’ I breathed. 


Before me, half submerged in the water, was a creature so strange that even I would have been 
hard pressed to give it a name. It was thin and long, a dozen strides at least, its burning 

copperwood-coloured body segmented like that of a reed-eel or rockworm. Its head was broad 
and dome-shaped, with two huge eyes on either side that shone like lanterns, and three mighty 
scythe-shaped horns at the front, glinting brightly in the early afternoon sun. The bubbles were 


emerging from the back of the creature, and streamed out in a frothing fan of pale green. 


I gulped with terror, and began wading back as fast as I could through the sucking mud of the 
lakebed to the safety of the shoreline. The roost marshal followed close beside. Behind us, the 
borella came closer and reared up out of the water threateningly, its keening cry echoing across 
the surface of the lake. The long creature rocked and rolled about in the water, the stream of 


bubbles becoming a blast of steam as its tail flicked up into the air. 


As the borella came down, crashing into the water, a great wave went up, that came swelling 
across the lake towards us. It looped and keeled, and came thundering down - just as the roost 
marshal and I were clambering back onto the bank. We were drenched in an instant, and I turned 
to see that the copper-coloured creature had been flipped right over and was sprawling on its 
back. As I stared at it, my gaze fell upon two curious fins upon its belly that looked for all the 


Edge like spoked wheels... 


Which is exactly what they were! For this was no monster from the lake depths, I now realized, 


but instead a vessel of some sort, the riveted panels and intricate detailing now plain to see. 


A hatch opened in the upturned vessel, and a dishevelled individual came splashing and 
spluttering to the surface. He stood up in the shallows, caught sight of us, then the borella, which 
dived below the surface. With a small cry, the stranger came scrabbling towards the lakeside, his 
eyes shot with teror. As he drew close, I offered a hand, which he seized gratefully, and I pulled 


him up onto the bank beside me. 


I looked at the roost marshal, then at the stranger. For a moment no one spoke. I decided to break 


the silence. 


‘Unfortunate accident, you had there, friend,’ I said to the stranger, and smiled. ‘My name’s 


Hedgethorn Lammergyre. And this is the roost marshal.’ 


The stranger nodded. He was shorter than me, and sturdily built. The green skin, webbed toes 
and large yellow teeth that jutted up from his lower jaw marked him out as a tusked webfoot 


goblin from the Four Lakes, far to the south. He was clearly still shaken. 


‘I... I’m Ph... Ph... Phineal Glyfphith...’ he stammered. “Un... Unfortunate accident indeed,’ he said, 


and peered back at the lake. ‘Thank Sky that fearsome beast seems to have gone.’ 


‘That fearsome beast, as you put it, is in fact a gentle, noble creature that means no harm!’ the 
roost marshal exclaimed indignantly. “Which is more than I can say for that!” He pointed at the 


webfoot’s odd craft. 


‘That,’ the webfoot said. “That’s an underwater vessel. My underwater vessel,’ he said. ‘A 


phraxmarine. I call her the Spirit of Keris.’ 


I was astounded. My whole life, I’ve been fascinated by the phrax vessels that sail the skies, from 
the majestic sky taverns to the modest phraxlighters, like Gart Ironshank’s Zephyr. I was intrigued 
by the thought that someone had invented a vessel that might also travel underwater, and I was 


about to ask him about it, when my thoughts were interrupted. 


“An underwater vessel.’ It was the roost marshal. His voice was cold and hard; his face a strange 
mixture of anger and sadness. From the far side of the lake, the borella’s mournful cry echoed 
again. The roost marshal pressed his face into Phineal Glyfphith’s. “You fool,’ he said. ‘You 


reckless fool. Do you have any idea what you've done?...’ 


29. Hammerheads in the Wild 


Nothing could have prepared me for the sight of my first hammerhead goblin in the wild. Alcestia 
and I had ridden through the night and most of the following day, and I had become accustomed 
to the great loping rhythms of my prowlgrin, Lemquinx, as it propelled itself through the canopy 
of the Western Woods. As the sun set in the sky before us, Alcestia reined in her prowlgrin, 
Larrinx, and came to a halt in the upper branches of a sturdy copperwood tree, where I joined her 


moments later. 


‘Tether Lemquinx,’ she instructed, her voice low and urgent, ‘and follow me, making as little 


sound as you can.’ 


I did as I was told, and as I climbed down the copperwood tree to the shadowy forest floor below, 
I became aware of noises in the woods just ahead. We were close. Very close. Alcestia signalled to 
me to follow her to a moss-covered rocky outcrop a little way off, the finger pressed to her 


beautiful lips impressing upon me the need for silence. 


When we reached the outcrop, we looked down to see a steep, wooded valley full of activity. 
Large, powerfully built hammerhead goblins were busy hacking down clumps of green and grey 
alder with razor sharp scimitars and placing them in a central pile, while other hammerheads 


were taking the pliant saplings and weaving them into a characteristic hive hut shelter. 


Their industry was impressive, as was the speed of their work. The communal hut, a temporary 
shelter that would be occupied for no longer than a few days, was taking shape before our eyes. 
The woven walls were already in place, while the sapling struts were arching overhead and being 
tied together to form the high vaults of the roof. No less impressive, were the hammerhead 
builders themselves. Their broad heads were adorned with savage and intricate tattoos, while 


their brows, chins and ears glistened with rings, as did their powerful necks. 


It seemed to me, as I watched this extraordinary scene, that I had stepped back five hundred years 
into the Second Age of Flight, and it was easy to imagine that I was a trooper in the Freeglade 
Lancers patrolling the borders of the old Free Glades. Before me was a typical hammerhead war 
party, fierce nomadic warriors wandering the great expanses of the Western Woods, stopping 


only to make camp or launch a terrifying surprise attack. 


Indomitable and warlike, hammerheads travelled light, carrying the possessions of a lifetime in 
their ‘birthing bundles’ - rolled blankets which swaddled them at birth and shrouded them in 


death, and were carried on their backs in life. 


But that was five hundred years ago, before the rise of the great cities, the dawn of phraxflight and 
the opening up of the Deepwoods. Wild, nomadic hammerhead warriors were a thing of the past, 


weren't they? 


Alcestia’s hand on my shoulder roused me from my reverie. ‘Forden,’ she said. ‘We've got 


company.’ 


Turning to follow her gaze, I found myself staring up at two hammerhead goblins who towered 


over us, their serrated thornwood lances aimed at our hearts... 


A HAMMERHEAD 


30. The Orphan 


‘It was the blades,’ said Phineal sorrowfully. “I need them, you see, to bore through the stretches 


of the tunnels that are too narrow for the Spirit of Keris to pass along...’ 


I nodded, fascinated by the story that was unfolding. It’d been news to me that there was a 
network of deep water tunnels beneath the ground. Stranger still that, according to the tusked 
webfoot, these tunnels linked all the mighty lakes of the Edge, from the Silent One, the Mirror Of 
the Sky, the Lake of Cloud and his own Shimmerer at Four Lakes, to the great lakes of the Free 
Glades. And there were more beside, he said; vast bodies of water in the furthest reaches of the 
Edge. Phineal Glyfphith had set himself the task of exploring them all, and had invented and built 


the underwater craft to do just that. 


‘Of course, I realized at once what had happened,’ Phineal said. He hung his head. ‘Id killed the 


creature’s young’un, and she wanted to kill me...’ 
‘With good reason,’ the roost marshal said gruffly. 
‘I know, I know,’ said Phineal shamefacedly. ‘I didn’t know what to do...’ 


‘So you left,’ I said. He squirmed beneath my gaze. “Two moons have waxed and waned since 


then,’ I pressed him. ‘Now you're back. Why?’ 
‘I... He turned and looked at his underwater vessel. ‘Let me show you.’ 


With that, he stepped back into the water and dived down. I watched the ripples on the surface, 
then they flattened out, and I could see nothing below. The minutes passed. Of course, being a 
webfoot, Phineal could remain under water as long as he liked, but I remained concerned for him. 


The currents in the Farrow Lake are treacherous. And the mother borella was still on the prowl. 


All at once, some strides away, the water swirled and a crested head broke the surface. It was 
Phineal, and he was grinning from ear to ear. ‘It’s all right,’ he said. “I thought it might not have 


survived the long journey, but it was simply sleeping...’ 
‘What was?’ | asked, intrigued. 


‘This,’ he announced, and strode forwards. And as he did so, and his chest rose out of the water, I 
saw that his arms were wrapped around a creature - a familiar-looking creature with a plump 
body and ridged skull, talon-tasselled front flippers and a bulbous snout filled with teeth and 


fangs that jutted out in all directions. ‘I found it, orphaned in the Black Lake. Gorge Town is not 


that far off, and I guessed the hairy backed quarry trogs who live there must have killed its 
parents... Anyway, I decided to take it.’ 


‘A mother without a young’un and a young’un without a mother,’ I said, nodding. 


‘I wanted to make amends,’ said Phineal ruefully, as the young’un in his grasp squirmed, then let 


out a loud yet plaintive cry that echoed across the lake. 


The mother borella must have heard it, for over by the far shore, the water fountained as she 
jumped high up into the air, her tail kicking and huge sail-like flippers flapping wildly. A loud, 
keening answering cry came bellowing across the lake. It was followed by another, and another, 
as the great creature came swimming towards us. The young’un wriggled all the more 
determinedly, twisting and thrashing until Phineal could no longer hold on to it. He opened his 
arms. The borella infant dropped into the water with a splash, and with a flick of its tail, 


disappeared under the surface. 
‘Do you think she'll accept it?’ asked Phineal quietly. 


The roost marshal shrugged, and the three of us looked out anxiously over the lake. The surface 
was still once more, with both of the creatures submerged. I was fearful for what might happen. 
I'd seen tilder gore to death the orphaned young that herders tried to put them together with. 

Then again, the roost marshal had claimed that the lake dwellers were highly intelligent; gentle, 


caring... 


With a loud splash and a colossal wave, the two borellas - mother and infant - broke the surface 
of the water together, not twenty strides off. They were face to face and looking into one another's 
eyes. The mother stroked the infant with one of her huge front flippers. Then they turned to us, 
both of them, and the great borella called out in that strange language of hers; a cross between 


bubbling water and distant thunder. 
The next moment, they both plunged down into the lake. They did not come up again. 
“What did she say?’ I asked the roost marshal. 


He smiled, and I noticed that the hard-bitten old soldier had tears in his eyes. ‘Thank you. That's 


what she said,’ he told me. ‘I shall love him like my own...’ 
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31. “My name is Grut-Tugg...” 

“My name is Grut-Tugg of the four neck rings, my birthing bundle is light and my hive-hut tall. I 
have wandered these forests you otherlanders call ‘the Western Woods’ since I was a pup tethered 
to my mother’s apron, and am a veteran of twenty-two fights, including the Battle of the Skies 


over the Great Farrow Lake. 
It is of this you have asked me, otherlander, and it is of this I shall speak. 


The hammerhead clans of the Western Woods had gathered in war council with the white trogs of 
the caverns of the Five Falls. They told us of the great skyships of the otherlanders that had lately 
taken to visiting the Farrow Lake, and of the extraordinary riches they said they contained. They 


are a hidden, secretive clan, strong and fearsome, but not schooled in the arts of battle. 
And they sought our help. 


We hammerheads were keen, for this raid promised to stretch our necks with many rings if the 
trogs’ stories were true. This was to be my first great battle after seven or so skirmishes with the 
flat-heads of the red pines and several small raids on the Black Lake underbiters, and I was greatly 


excited. 


There were three hundred of us in the war party, and we gathered in the woods by the shore of 
the great Farrow Lake and waited for the signal from the white trogs. Sure enough, on the third 
day, one of the falls ran red with ochre-root stain, and we hurried to our positions in the treetops 


of High Ridge to await the arrival of the otherlanders’ skyship. 


Iam a hammerhead warrior and death holds no fear for me, but I still recall the shudder of terror 
that ran through me and my hive-fellows when we saw the immense skyship approach. For many 
of us, it was the first phraxship we had ever seen, and the booming thrum of its phraxchamber 


and the billowing steam pouring from its high funnel made a fearful impression. 


The skyship came in to anchor at the Needles, as the white trogs had predicted, and its passengers 
and crew were about to disembark, when our clan leader, Hegg-Tut-Teg gave the ululating war 
scream. I and my hive-fellows jumped from the surrounding treetops down onto the deck of the 


great skyship. It was only when we landed on the fore-deck that we realized our deadly mistake. 


This was not the vessel the white trogs had been anticipating; a sky tavern, as they called it, 


packed with rich otherlanders and fine produce from their fabled far-off cities. No, this was a 


troopship - though I learnt this only later - and it was packed with otherlander soldiers returning 


from a distant battle called the Battle of the Midwood Marshes. 


The otherlander soldiers were drawn up in ranks on the aft-deck, their phraxmuskets trained on 
us, and Ill never forget the sound of their leader’s voice as he ordered them to fire. Fifty of us fell 
in the first volley, followed by a hundred more, as the second and third ranks discharged their 
terrible weapons. The deck was splintered and awash with hammerhead blood as I threw myself 


clear of it and fell to the forest floor, twenty strides below the skyship’s mighty floating hull. 


We hammerheads are strong, but that fall almost killed me, only the boughs of the lufwood trees 
breaking my descent. Above me, I heard shrieks of rage and the clash of swords as the few 
survivors of our war party sold their lives dearly, but I could do nothing. My leg was broken and 


a phraxball had shattered my shoulder. 


I lay there at the foot of the Five Falls ridge for most of the night, long after that terrible skyship 
had thrown our dead from its deck, taken on water, and departed for the otherlands. The white 
trogs found me and took me to their village in the jagged roof rocks of the underground cavern 
where, for many weeks, they tended my wounds, together with those of the few of my fellow 


warriors who survived. 


When I was able, I forsook the great Farrow Lake and swore I would venture far into the forests, 
and keep a mighty distance between me and you otherlanders. From that day to this, that is what 
I have done - until I came across you and your otherlander companion last evening. You carry the 
fearsome phraxmusket I remember with dread, and you wear the pale jacket of the otherlander 
soldiers who defeated me, and for a moment, at the sight of you, I imagined you had come to take 


vengeance on me at last for the Battle of the Skies. 


But I understand now that such things are in the past for you otherlanders. And so I am honoured 


to invite you into my hive-hut and feast with you until our trails divide... 


[Interview with an old hammerhead warrior encountered by Forden Drew, on his expedition to 


the Western Woods. | 
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32. The Spirit of Keris 


Daybreak found me down at the water’s edge, as arranged, waiting for Phineal Glyfphith to 
appear. It was to be his last day at the Farrow Lake, and he had promised to take me down into its 
depths before departing. As I looked out across the still water, my heart hammering in my chest, 
the Spirit of Keris broke the surface. Phineal opened the glass front of the magnificent vessel, and I 


jumped in. 


‘Of course,’ he said, as I settled myself in the seat beside his, and he bolted the door shut, 
‘normally I'd travel with the Keris filled with water. It makes it far easier when I’m navigating the 
underground tunnels. But today, Hedgethorn, with you - a lung-breather - on board, we shall 


descend with her chambers filled with air.’ 


He reached forward, and I watched his long webbed fingers dart expertly over the dive-levers. 
The vessel juddered and thrummed, and we started to descend. There was a loud hiss as the 


propulsion jet blasted, followed by the sound of bubbling as the steam funnel was submerged. 


I'd dived down into the lake before, several times, but with my eyes filled with water, everything 
was always blurred and indistinct. This time was different. This time, as I stared out through the 
glass at the underwater scene, I could see as clearly as if I were still on the lakeside - clearer, in 


fact, for the curve of the glass magnified the incredible scene before me. 


Nothing could have prepared me for that underwater world. There were shoals of fish - red fish, 
blue fish, orange and purple fish; striped and spotted fish, swimming this way, that way, shifting 
direction together, like sheets blowing in the wind. Sometimes a brave one among them would 
approach the glass and peer in, its eyes wide and unblinking, before losing its nerve and darting 
away with a flick of its tail. There were flotillas of curious beaked crustaceans that swam upright 
and snapped at passing shrimps and tiddlers. And as we neared the lakebed, I saw rocklobsters 
and lakecrabs scuttling over the sand and pebbles, and hiding in the tall, fronded lakeweeds that 


swayed like a mighty underwater forest. 


I don’t know how long we stayed down there, but when the air inside the Spirit of Keris began to 
get warm and stuffy, Phineal suggested we re-surface. I nodded, and was about to sit back in my 


seat, when something large and blue caught my eye. 
‘Over there,’ I breathed. ‘What's that?’ 


Phineal looked, and scratched the crest on his head thoughtfully, before turning to me, a look of 


wonder in his eyes. ‘This is truly remarkable...’ 


He eased off the phraxthrust, brought us round and steered us across to the rocky outcrop where 
I'd seen it. And as we passed through a curtain of flowing reedgrass, it appeared before us, a large 
blue clam, almost the size of the Spirit of Keris itself. Its shell was nobbly and rough, and encrusted 
with sandwhelks and ropebarnacles that had made their homes uon it. As we approached, the 


two halves of the great bicuspid open up, and a blue light streamed out. 


Leaving me clutching the controls of the Keris, Phineal left the phraxmarine by the rear hatch and 
swam over to the great clam. While I watched, he communed with it, as, he later informed me, do 
all the webfoot goblins of the Four Lakes. When he returned, his crest was glowing blue, more 


brightly than I’d ever seen it glow before - the blue of the great blueshell clam itself. 


We rose to the surface of the lake in silence, and Phineal steered the phraxmarine to the shallows, 
where I jumped out. He climbed out beside me and tethered the Spirit of Keris to the wooden jetty, 
next to my bobbing corracle. He seemed to be in a trance. He stood at the end of the wooden 


walkway, staring out across the lake, then turned to me. 


‘It seems I shall be staying here at the Farrow Lake longer than I thought, Hedgethorn.’ 


THE GREAT BLVESHELL CLAM 
OF FARROW LAKE 


33. Neighbours 


The week Alcestia and I spent with the nomadic hammerheads of the Western Woods was one of 
the most fascinating I’ve ever spent. When we saddled our prowlgrins and headed back towards 
Farrow Lake, I had numerous interviews, copious notes and a number of artefacts stowed in my 
forage sack that gave me a unique insight into these remarkable goblins and their fast-vanishing 


way Of life. 


As if to emphasize this point, we watched a mighty sky tavern pass overhead, its bows crowded 
with settlers bound for the fast-growing camps to the west. Soon these will grow into settlements, 
then townships, and eventually, perhaps, a fourth great city to rival Hive, Great Glade and 


Riverrise. 


It made me grateful for the peace and quiet of the Farrow Lake, and my little corner of it - and 
long may it remain so. Mind you, I have to admit to doubts on this score when I arrived at last at 
the lake shore, having picked up Kulltuft - the no-longer nameless one - and bid Alcestia 
goodbye at her hanging cabin. There, by the waters of Farrow Lake, and a flatstone’s skim from 


my pit house, was an encampment of leathery snailskin tents. 


Its occupants, I rapidly discovered, were webfoot goblins from the Four Lakes, and they babbled 
to me excitedly as their strange crests glowed in all manner of colours. They had come because 
word had reached the Four Lakes that a giant blue-shell clam had been discovered right here in 


Farrow Lake, and they had arrived to tend to its needs. 


It seems I am to have new neighbours. Tomorrow I shall visit Hedgethorn to give him the news... 
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34. L Fennith 

I, Fennith, son of Phofeth, webfoot of the Mirror of the Sky clan, have journeyed far from my 
home in the Four Lakes. I have seen much in my travels; ironwood pines on fire in the tree ridges 
of the stormwoods, the mighty sumpwood stands of Midwood, and the convocation of the 
banderbears in the valley of mist. But no sight has gladdened my heart more than the sight of the 


Farrow Lake. 


Not since Keris seeded South Lake of the Free Glades, long ago in the second age of flight, has a 
great clam established itself in a new lake, and we webfoots feared that this miracle might never 


occur again. But now, in the third age, the Farrow Lake has given a great blueshell clam a home. 


When Phineal Glyfphith returned in his phraxmarine to tell us the wonderful news, the clans of 
the four lakes feasted for days in celebration. Then, by drawing lakeshells, a party of clam-tenders 


was chosen to leave our homes in the Four Lakes and journey here to the Farrow Lake. 


With your help, we shall build our clan-huts and jetties on the lake shore and begin our task of 
tending to the great clam. There is much to be done - lake-kelp and siltweed to be cleared, 
thistlefish and lake eels to be coralled, and filter beds to be established, to keep the waters of the 


Farrow Lake pure. 


But be warned. The great blueshell clam is not safe. Glyfphith has received word from our clan- 
brothers in Great Glade that a band of mire-pearlers is on its way to the Farrow Ridges, intent on 
taking the clam’s pearl. But when they arrive, they will find us standing in their way, and there 


will surely be a great fight... 


[Account given to Hedgethorn Lammergyre by Fennith, clam-tender.] 
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35. The Farrow Lake Militia 


Time is extremely short. Gart Ironshank brought us news that the mire-pearlers from Great Glade 
have disembarked from the sky tavern, the Xanth Filatine, somewhere to the east of the Farrow 
Ridges. The sky tavern pilot told him that there were at least eighty of them, armed with triple- 
shot phraxmuskets, phraxgrenades and a phraxcannon mounted on a sumpwood limber. At least 
half of them have brought prowlgrin mounts with them, and have probably already begun 


scouting patrols in the woods to the east. 


It is clear that this is no small band of buccaneering adventurers, but an organized invasion force. 
Their leader, according to Gart Ironshank, is a disaffected commander of the Great Glade phrax- 


marine called Felvis Yellowmane, a long haired goblin cashiered for corruption. 


Hedgethorn Lammergyre called a meeting at his hive house this evening with representatives of 
the small, but growing, community that fringes our lake. Alcestia brought clan elders of the 
hammerhead goblins of the Western Woods, while her father, the Roost Marshal, managed to 
persuade the shy and secretive white trogs of the Water Caverns to send several of their leaders. I 
attended, together with several caverneers, local trappers and a fall fisherman of my acquaintance, 
as a representative of the new settlers. And Captain Gart Ironshank spoke for the traders who 
have established a phraxship deck on the farrow ridge to the south of us. Hedgethorn, as our 
oldest and most established Farrow Lake resident, led the proceedings, and the newly-arrived 


webfoot goblins were a vocal presence. 


It was a sombre gathering, as we all knew that storm clouds were approaching, and this was 
going to be an altogether bloodier affair than any of us had anticipated. Not only was the pearl of 
the Great Blueshell Clam at stake, but also the freedom of all the residents of the Farrow Lake and 
its surrounding woods. Once these mire-pearlers had robbed the clam, they would be sure to look 


for other opportunities to exploit the abundant riches of the Farrow Ridges with impunity. 


‘If we do nothing, we shall all fall under the tyranny of Commander Felvis Yellowmane and his 
Great Glade cronies,’ Captain Ironshank declared, thumping his fist down on the long table at 


which we were all seated. 
‘What we need,’ said Hedgethorn thoughtfully, ‘is a militia.’ 
The Roost Marshal got to his feet, his eyes bright. “The Farrow Lake Militia!” he announced. 


The webfoots, hammerheads, settlers and white trogs all nodded their heads in agreement. 


‘We have infantry,’ the old soldier said, indicating the settlers and hammerhead goblins. ‘We have 
marines and engineers.’ He nodded towards the trogs and webfoots. “That just leaves the cavalry.’ 


The Roost Marshal turned to his daughter, Alcestia, and to me. 


‘We won't let you down, will we, Forden?’ said Alcestia. ‘We'll start recruiting at dawn 


tomorrow.’ 


I swallowed nervously. It seemed I had been recruited to the Farrow Lake Militia... 
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36. Mission to Great Glade 


Of late, I’ve been feeling my age, though I don’t like to admit it. So much has happened in the 


short week since the meeting at my hive house. 


The Roost Marshal has been elected as leader of the Farrow Lake Militia, and their numbers are 
growing daily. Forden and Alcestia have been recruiting in the Western Woods and the militia can 
now boast a prowlgrin cavalry of thirty strong. The white trogs and the webfoots show great 
understanding of one another, and together with Phineal Glyfphith and his extraordinary 


phraxmarine, they have been charged with defending the Farrow Lake itself. 


The Roost Marshal and the rest of the militia have established posts to the east and expect to 


encounter the army of mire-pearlers any day now. 


I must admit to feeling rather old and useless in the midst of all this activity, and I was ruminating 
on such matters yesterday evening when Captain Gart Ironshank found me on the veranda of my 
hive house. I was gazing out across the beautiful, tranquil waters of the lake somewhat forlornly 


when his phraxcraft came in to land beside my jetty. 


‘Greetings, old friend,’ Ironshank said, with his usual good humour. ‘I’ve just come from a 


meeting with the Roost Marshal - a meeting which I think you'll find interesting, Hedgethorn.’ 


‘Why in Sky and Earth’s name should an old crock like me be interested?’ I grumbled. ‘Prowlgrin 
riding’s beyond, I’m too old to go tramping into the woods with the militia, and Fennith and his 


webfoot friends don’t think much of my swimming...’ 


‘Feeling sorry for yourself, old friend?’ said Ironshank, pulling up a chair and sitting down beside 


me. ‘Well, none of us can afford that luxury. There’s a battle coming and all of us have a part to 


play.’ 


‘That's easy for you to say,’ I replied. “You have your phraxlighter to ferry supplies to the militia, 


not to mention patrolling the Eastern Woods. But what can I contribute?’ 


‘More than you think, Hedgethorn,’ the captain replied, with a smile, ‘and the Roost Marshal 


agrees with me. He has a mission for you.’ 


‘A mission?’ Now he had my full attention. 


Ironshank sat back and put his arms behind his head. He looked at me levelly. “You are one of the 
first to settle at the Farrow Lake. You're liked and respected. When you speak, people listen. It is a 


gift, Hedgethorn, and the Roost Marshal wants you to put it to use in the cause of freedom. 


‘Fine words,’ I said, staring back over the lake towards the mighty Five Falls cascading from the 


ridge in the distance, ‘but what exactly does he want me to do?’ 


‘Go to Great Glade, at the head a small delegation of Farrow Lakers and seek an audience with the 
Great Glade Council. They must be made aware of the threat we face and be persuaded to 


intervene.’ 


‘It won't be easy,’ I said, but already I could feel my pulse quickening and the aches and pains 
vanishing from my limbs. “The mire-pearlers will have allies in Great Glade who’ll want to silence 


J 


US... 


‘If anyone can do it,’ said Captain Ironshank, clapping me on the shoulder, “it’s Hedgethorn 


Lammergyre!’ 


So, here I stand, an old grey goblin in his best topcoat and tilderfelt funnel hat, on the deck of 

the Varis Lodd, a sky tavern bound for Great Glade by way of the Midwood Decks. What an 
adventure! At my side is a brogtroll named Luggins, an Eastern Wooder with great strength and a 
good heart, and a yellow-eared waif by the name of Threnodesse, who lives in a cave in the ridges 
to the south. Luggins will handle the heavy lifting and act as a bodyguard, while Threnodesse will 


be my secretary, as well as a valuable pair of eyes and ears. 


Gart Ironshank dropped us off just in time to board this magnificent vessel, and now we are 
steaming over the great Deepwoods, leaving our beloved Farrow Lake far behind. What awaits us 


in the great city, I can only guess at... 


37. Skirmish 


The dawn light was dappling the forest floor and from our vantage point, high in the branches of 
a copperwood tree, the enemy was easy to spot. Twenty or so mire-pearlers from the roughest 
districts of Great Glade - five lumpen cloddertrogs armed with cudgels and staves; a motley 
bunch of fourthlings, dressed in gaudy waistcoats, expensive funnel hats and sporting an array of 


phraxpistols; a tavern waif or two; and a collection of city goblins, sullen and armed to the teeth. 


This was my fourth patrol in as many days and few of us in the Farrow Lake prowlgrin cavalry 
had had much sleep of late. As the co-commander, with Alcestia, I felt it was my duty to go on as 
many of these scouting expeditions as I could. It had certainly improved my riding skills, but then 


the trappers, guides and timber scouts I now commanded were expert prowlgrin riders. 


There were fifteen in my troop, though I sorely wished there were more. We now sported 
handmade topcoats of farrowlake blue and black funnel hats with sprigs of lullabee in their brims 
which made us feel like real militia, rather than the odd assortment of concerned Farrowlakers 


that we actually were. 


We were spoiling for a fight with these ruffians who'd invaded our woods, and it looked as if, at 


last, that was what we were going to get. 


Steady, boys, I signalled, and sent the message down through the trees for our finest 


sharpshooters to take out the waifs first, and then the cloddertrogs. And charge on my command. 


In the branches around me, the troopers of the Farrow Lake prowlgrin cavalry nodded and drew 
their sabres. Skut-Tet Mottleskull and Ambron Hix, the sharpshooters, levelled their 


phraxmuskets and took aim. 


Now! I gave the signal, and a volley of shots rang out as Skut-Tet and Ambron fired and reloaded 


at lightning speed. 


Below us, in the small clearing, the mire-pearlers scattered in confusion, four cloddertrogs and 


both waifs sprawled on the forest floor with fatal wounds. 


‘Charge!’ My command was greeted by a whooping, hollering cry from the troopers as we 


spurred our prowlgrins up into the air and down to the forest floor below. 


Around me, sabres flashed as the militia set about the few mire-pearlers who had stayed to fight. I 


took down a lanky flathead goblin in a greasy bandana who brandished an evil-looking harpoon. 


As Lemquinx, my prowlgrin, leapt over the flathead, I took his head off with a scything blow from 


my sabre. 


As I reined Lemquinx in, and turned, I admit I was sickened by the carnage I had wrought, and a 
pang of shame pierced my heart. But only for a moment, for suddenly a cudgel slammed into the 
tree trunk inches from my head, and I looked up to see an enraged cloddertrog bearing down on 


me. 


Lemquinx leapt for the upper branches of the nearest tree, but not before the cloddertrog knocked 
me from my saddle with a lunge of his stave. I fell heavily and, for a moment, my head filled with 


stars. 


When it cleared, I found myself staring up into the cloddertrog’s leering face, drool dripping from 
his protruding green-grey fangs. Suddenly, a vivid crimson stain erupted in the middle of the 


rough leather jerkin he wore, and the cloddertrog toppled backwards and collapsed against a tree. 


‘Are you hurt, Commander Drew?’ asked Ambron Hix, a look of concern on his young fourthling 


face. ‘I’m afraid I missed this one in the first volley.’ 


‘I'm fine,’ I reassured him, climbing to my feet and dusting off my skyblue topcoat. “That was 
good shooting...’ I looked at the twelve bodies scattered around the clearing. ‘We’d better saddle 
up before the mire-pearlers regroup and come after us. This skirmish is our first blooding,’ I told 
the young trooper, trying to cover the unease and disgust I felt with a show of bravado. ‘But it 


won't be our last...’ 


38. The Flight Thieves 


You'd think I would know better. After all, I’m no greenhorn, fresh from some Deepwoods 
thicket. I was brought up in the hovels of Hive, where I needed eyes in the back of my head, and 
later in the Hive Militia, I fought alongside some of the roughest cut-throats and brigands you 
could wish to meet. Which makes it all the more painful to confess what happened to me on board 


the sky tavern, Varis Lodd. 


I suppose it’s what comes of spending so long in a peaceful backwater like the Farrow Lake. Life 
there is tough, but we settlers look out for one another, and cheats and scoundrels are soon 
unmasked. It’s why I love it there. And it’s why I’m heading for Great Glade now, seeking 


military help against the mire-prealers, so our idyllic haven might be preserved. 
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But the years spent among good honest folk meant that I dropped my guard, and now the whole 
venture might fail. If it does, how can I face the Roost Marshal, or Alcestia, or Forden, or any of 


the others who put their trust in me again? 


I’m fairly moderate by nature. I like a tot of woodgrog, but I hold it well, and I’m not a brawler... 


My one weakness is gambling. And in particular, carrillon. 


Carillon’s a bit like splinters. You collect pairs or runs of numbered chips. The difference is that 
betted money is placed on one side of a set of scales against a stakeweight. When the coins 
outbalance the weight, the scales tip and a bell rings. Then the game stops and the players have to 
show their hands. It’s a game of skill and judgement, and the excitement that builds up as the 
stake increases, getting closer and closer to tipping point. I love this game, and lost many a week’s 


wages in the gambling dens of Hive in the old days... 


Anyway, for the first three days of our trip, I kept away from the gambling tavern. Then, to my 
shame, on the fourth day, when we were within spitting distance of Great Glade, the temptation 
proved too much. While Luggins and Threnodesse went for their evening meal, I snuck off to the 


tavern in the depths of the mighty skyship. 


From the moment I took my seat at the carrillon table, everything went my way. I’d never had 
such luck. I doubled my initial stake, then doubled it again. By the time I left, 1 had more than ten 
times the amount I’d started out with. My new found wealth made me walk tall. It also made me 


a target for the flight thieves. 


Every sky tavern has them. Ruffians and cut-throats they are, who sneak aboard, and rob and 
fleece hapless gamblers who win big at the tables and attract their attention. And I must admit, 


heady with my success, I let down my guard. 


Walking along the lower deck back to our small cabin, I paused to take in the moonlit view. We'd 
passed over Hive the previous day, and I knew we must be close to the Midwood Marshes. My 
head was spinning with memories of the battle I had fought in, down there so long ago, when all 
at once there was an arm round my neck, a blade at my throat, and a gruff voice growling in my 


ear. 


“Hand it over. All of it. And don’t try nuffin’ stupid.’ I felt the rail press into my back. “One false 


move and there could be a nasty accident. Understand?’ 


Oh, I understood all right. This brigand was about to cut my throat, and if that happened, the 
delegation to the Great Glade council would fail. That’s why, despite the flathead’s warning, 
I did try something... 


I elbowed him hard in the gut, twisting my head away from the blade of the knife as I did so. I 
spun round and, raising one bunched fist protectively, punched him hard in the face with the 
other. It was then that I saw he was not alone. He had two accomplices - grubby-looking flathead 


goblins in shabby rain cloaks and battered hats. 


The one I'd punched rubbed his cheek and grinned toothlessly. The next moment, all three 
attacked. Two seized my arms and twisted them behind my back, then the first one thumped me 
once, twice, three times in the stomach. I’d have collapsed if I wasn’t being held up. Then they 
grabbed me, hoiked me upside down and began shaking me hard. My winnings jangled down 
onto the deck, dozens of gold coins. When the jangling stopped, I waited to be dropped. Instead, 
they hefted me towards the balustrade. 


My heart hammered. They’d got my money. Now they aimed to pitch me overboard, and there 
was nothing I could do to stop them. I'd failed. The mission had failed... 


All at once, there was a colossal lurch and I was hurtling across the deck. I hit the boards hard, 
and looked up to see the massive brogtroll, Luggins, with his meaty hands gripped round the 
necks of two of my attackers. With a loud grunt, he slammed their heads together. There was a 
crack and a crunch, and they collapsed in a heap. At the same moment, Threnodesse stepped from 
the shadows. Her heavy staff came down hard on the third flathead’s skull, and he collapsed on 
top of the others. 


‘I... L..” [ blustered, climbing to my feet. ‘It...’ 


You don’t need to explain, Hedgethorn, came Threnodesse’s calm voice inside my head. We’re 


here to see that you reach Great Glade safely. 


‘Let’s get rid of these bodies,’ Luggins grunted, and proceeded to drag two of the unconscious 
goblins along the deck by their collars. And while the waif collected up my winnings, I dragged 
the third one after him. We came to the row of viewing-baskets and Luggins chucked the 
flatheads unceremoniously inside. Then, seizing the rope, he winched the basket down towards 
the forest below. When the rope came to an end, he drew his knife and cut it, and I heard the 
basket drop down into the trees. ‘They’re gonna wake up with mighty sore heads!’ Luggins said, 


and chuckled. 


I nodded gravely. Thanks to him and Threnodesse, our mission was still on track. What I didn’t 
know then, was that Quove Lentis - the shiftless High Professor of Flight - would pose a far 
greater threat to our success than any sky tavern thief, and I would need to take the biggest 


gamble of my life... 


39. The Eve of Battle 


This must have been the way my father felt before the Battle of the Midwood Marshes so long ago. 
He was a lowly private in the Second High Town Regiment, while I find myself commanding a 
troop of prowlgrin cavalry, but he would surely have felt an empty hollow in the pit of his 


stomach and found it impossible to sleep, just as I do now. 


We have been skirmishing in the forests to the east of the Farrow Lake for several weeks, but the 
enemy seems to be getting stronger by the day. Their leader, Commander Felvis Yellowmane, has 
powerful friends in Great Glade, and they have sent him two more phraxcannon to add to the one 
he already possesses. His army of mire-pearlers have used them to devastating effect, destroying 
the landing deck to the east of the Farrow Ridges to make it impossible for the sky taverns to 
dock, and thus cutting us off from the outside world. They then turned the cannon on our forward 
camps and have pushed our Farrow Lake militia back towards the trees fringing the lake shore. 
Retreat is not an option. Here, by the clear waters of our beautiful Farrow Lake, we stand and 


fight. 


My prowlgrin troop protects our southern flank; Alcentia’s troop guards the north. In the centre, 
the Roost Marshal has gathered our infantry, the First Farrow Lake Militia, which he has 

transformed from a disorganized band of hammerhead goblins and Deepwoods trappers, into a 
formidable fighting force. But we are hopelessly outnumbered - at least three to one - and since 


the sky taverns can no longer dock, our supplies of ammunition are running short. 


There was been no word from my friend, Hedgethorn Lammergyre, and I fear his mission to 
bring help from the authorities in Great Glade must have come to nothing. Tomorrow, there is to 
be a great battle - the Battle of Farrow Lake - and I fear that, like my dear father, I shall not live to 
tell my children of it... 


40. Midnight in the Cloud Quarter 


I have never been anywhere as beautiful as the Cloud Quarter of Great Glade. It is the city’s seat 


of learning, and its academies and schools are beyond compare. 


My private audience with Quove Lentis - the High Professor of Flight - went well. Corpulent and 
expensively dressed in academic robes of the finest spidersilk, his chins wobbled as he expressed 
shock at the news of the impending battle at the Farrow Ridges, and was mortified that someone 
had sent the mire-pearlers the extra phraxcannon. He suggested calling a full high council 


meeting, where my concerns could be raised, his voice querulous with concern and outrage. 


However, I left his palatial rooms to find Luggins and Threnodesse - who had been waiting for 


me outside in the lobby - staring at me in absolute horror. 
‘W... what’s wrong?’ I asked, my stomach knotting with misgiving. 


‘The professor is not all he seems,’ said Threnodesse softly. ‘I listened in to his thoughts - and 
what terrible thoughts they were. Despite his apparent horror at the settlers’ plight, the news you 
brought filled him with glee.’ 


‘I... |don’t understand,’ I told her. 


‘Tread his mind. He is the main investor in something called the Farrow Lake Company,’ the waif 
explain. ‘It has been set up to take the sacred pear! of the great blueshell clam, and to annexe the 
caverns of the Five Falls and exploit them for profit. It was he, Quove Lentis, who ordered the 
extra phraxcannon to be sent to the mire-pearlers against all the rules his office is meant to 


uphold. The high council must be informed of this...’ 


My jaw dropped in surprise. “Why then, has he agreed to call a High Council meeting for me to 


raise these very issues?’ I asked. 


Threnodesse reached out and took my hand. ‘He is assuming that you will not attend this 
meeting,’ she said darkly, but although I urged her to tell me more, she would not give any 


further details. 


For the duration of our stay, we were given lodgings in the east wing of the School of Earth 
Studies, a beautiful cloistered building with walls of pearl-white Edgecliff stone. We each had a 
cabin, which was small but adequate to our needs, with a hammock and storage chest and a door 


out onto a balcony of carved blackwood that extended the length of the magnificent building. I'd 


slept well the first night of our stay, but with Threnodesse’s words ringing in my head, I could not 


get to sleep that second night. In the end, I arose and stepped onto the balcony to take the air. 


With its twinkling lamps and gleaming spires, the sleeping city was a wonder to behold, and 
made all the more beautiful by the silvery full moon above. I heard a banderbear yodelling softly 
to its mate from the distant Deepwoods, and was wondering when I, too, would return to my 


beloved forest home, when I caught sight of a movement at the far end of the balcony. 


It was a waif, and for a moment I thought it must be Threnodesse, also unable to sleep. Only when 
I noticed the long blowpipe glint in the moonlight as he put it to his mouth, did I realize my 
mistake. This was not my travel companion. This was a waif assassin - a waif assassin with 


murder on his mind. And I was to be his victim. 


I heard a soft puff of air as the waif fired, and cried out in alarm as the dart whistled past my ear. 
It struck the balustrade behind me, and I turned to see it embedded in the wood, hissing and 


steaming. Poison! I turned back. The assassin was loading a second datt... 


What happened next, happened so fast I could scarcely take it in. Before I could even throw 
myself to the ground, I heard a loud roar, followed by a heavy thud, and Luggins my brogtroll 
bodyguard was standing before me. He had jumped down from the balcony above - at the very 
moment the evil assassin loosed his second poison dart, which embedded itself in the back of 
his neck. A look of anguished pain passed over his noble features as the poison took effect, then 


his eyes went dim and he crashed to the balcony boards, dead. 


Behind him, the waif assassin let out a wailing shriek and dropped his blowpipe. As he crumpled 
to the floor I saw that Threnodesse was standing behind him, a knife in her hand. It glistened in 
the moonlight with dark waif blood. Dropping the knife, she rushed over and knelt beside 


Luggins, and tenderly closed our faithful brogtroll companion’s eyes. 


‘He has paid the ultimate price to protect our beloved Farrow Lake,’ her thoughts echoed in my 


head. ‘Tomorrow will be our test.’ 
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THE WAIF ASSASSIN . 


41. The Battle of Farrow Lake : Day One 
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DAY ONE 


The phraxcannon opened up at dawn, firing a deadly hail of phraxshells at the infantry of the 
Farrow Lake Militia in the centre of our lines. They were well dug in near the treeline that fringed 


the lakeshore, but even so, the carnage was terrible to behold. 


Thad positioned my troop of prowlgrin cavalry on the left in high copperwood trees that afforded 
us a fine view of the battlefield. The Roost Marshal had given me orders to defend the infantry’s 
flank from an attack he believed would come from the enemies’ forces to the north of the lake. But 
as I sat on Lemquinx, my faithful prowlgrin, and looked down at the lakeshore, I felt a sense of 


helplessness as the explosions threw up great clouds of steam and clods of lake mud. 


By mid morning, the phraxcannon had fallen silent, and as the steam began to clear, I saw the full 


extent of the havoc those terrible weapons had wrought on the brave Farrow Lake Militia. The 


white trogs of the caverns had thrown up impressive earthworks - deep trenches and mud 


embankments, but these had taken a fearful pounding. 


As Lemquinx shuddered and snorted with unease beneath me, I trained my spyglass on our 
centre. Twenty or so brave hammerhead goblins of the militia lay by the lakeshore like discarded 
dolls of young’uns, the pale lake mud stained vivid red with their blood. The main trench was still 
intact, but the embankments on either side had collapsed, laying the infantry sheltering in the 


earthworks open to a flank attack. 


My worst fears were realized as, at around midday, with fearful cries and warlike whoops, the 
mass of Felvis Yellowmane’s forces emerged from the forest and charged for the ruined 
embankment to the left of the trenches. Despite my orders to keep my position guarding the left 
flank, I realized that I had to act, or the courageous Farrow Lake Infantry would be massacred in 
their trenches. I signalled to my troop to prepare to charge on my order, and drew my 


phraxpistols from their holsters. 


The enemy - a screaming horde of the worst tavern brawlers, assassins and thieves Great Glade 
had to offer - reached the embankment and started scrambling into our trenches. Our infantry, 
already stunned and demoralized from the fire of the phraxcannon, began to fall back in 


confusion. 
‘Charge!’ 


The order left my lips seconds before Lemquinx hurled us both forwards on those powerful legs 
of his, and pitched us into the seething, broiling heart of the fight. Behind me, the air filled with 
the battle cry of the Farrow Lake Cavalry. 


‘Death or glory!’ “Death of glory!’ “Death or glory!’ 


As Lemquinx landed on top of the ruined embankment, I trained my phraxpistols on the backs of 
the attacking enemy and fired. Around me, the twenty troopers of my command did the same. 
Five massive cloddertrogs bedecked in glowing lamps, with evil looking scimitars clutched in 
their massive fists, fell at our feet as our prowlgrins leaped once again high into the steam-filled 
air. As we landed in the trench we fired another volley and a phalanx of begrimed fourthlings in 


muddy topcoats crumpled to the ground, crimson blooms erupting on their chests. 


Now it was the enemies’ turn to break and run, our murderous hail of phraxbullets scything them 
down by the score. The Farrow Lake Infantry rallied and returned to the trenches as the enemy 


fled, and I was confronted by the concerned face of the Roost Marshall. 


‘I fear they were just testing us out, Forden,’ he gasped, deathly pale as his eyes turned to the 


south. “It seems the main blow is to fall on our right flank.’ 


Already the air was filled with phraxcannon blasts, but now the shells no longer fell on our 
positions in the centre, but instead exploded with whistling shrieks among the treeline to the 


south of the Farrow Lake. 
‘Alcestia,’ I breathed. 


All that long afternoon, the phraxcannon kept up their deadly work, the enemy seemingly content 
to keep their distance, while the phraxshells pulverized our positions. As night fell over our 
beautiful Farrow Lake, three of the cavern entrances of the Five Falls had been battered and 


stoppered up with rubble, while the woods to the south crackled and flared with forest fires. 


A full moon rose and I saw Alcestia’s troop creep into our positions from the burning woods. Two 
troopers carried dear brave Alcestia between them, cradling her poor broken body tenderly. The 
phraxcannon had ceased, and the sounds of jeering and hollered taunts from the cowardly enemy 
floated across to us. As the troopers laid Alcestia down, I sank to my knees and took her hand in 


mine. She had a nasty headwoound and her topcoat was covered in blood. 


‘The Farrow Lake Militia took one hell of a beating, Alcestia,’ I said, my eyes misting over, ‘but 


we'll whip ‘em tomorrow...’ 
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42. The Barkscroll 


It was with a heavy heart that I headed for the debating chamber of the Great Glade Academy the 
following day. My mission looked doomed to failure. Luggins, my loyal friend, was dead, 
murdered by a waif assassin, and I knew from Threnodesse’s edgy demeanour over breakfast that 


more treachery lay in store. Despite my questions, though, she was giving nothing away. 


All at once she pushed back her bowl of honeybroth and jumped to her feet. ‘I have an important 


matter to attend to, Hedgethorn,’ she told me. ‘I will see you there.’ And with that, she was gone. 


So it was that, later that morning, I approached the palatial building alone - and also unarmed, 
since weapons were strictly forbidden inside the chamber. I was climbing the marble steps of the 
academy, my head full of what I would tell the assembled council, when all at once a great paw of 


a hand reached out from behind a pillar, seized my arm and dragged me back into the shadows. 
‘Forgive me, friend,’ came a voice, close to my ear. ‘I mean you no harm.’ 


I looked round to find myself confronted by a hefty-looking cloddertrog in the robes of high 
office. “What can I do for you, friend?’ I asked. ‘Only I’m in rather a hurry...’ 


‘Sssh!’ he hissed, glancing round anxiously. ‘I know who you are. And I know why you're here,’ 
he added, his voice a low whisper. ‘Your waif companion, Threnodess, has explained everything 


to me. I am here to help.’ 
‘Threnodesse?’ I whispered back. ‘But... Who are you?’ 


‘My name is Garulus Borg,’ he told me. ‘I am the Deputy High Professor of Flight.’ He reached 
inside the folds of his voluminous gown and produced a barkscroll. ‘I thought that this might be 


of interest,’ he said. 


I unrolled the scroll and scanned its contents. It was a business letter, but my heart quickened 
when I saw who it was addressed to. I looked up, intending to ask what it signified, only to find 


that Garulus Borg had slipped away. I was on my own again. 


The High Council meeting was in session by the time I finally entered the chamber. Quove Lentis 


himself was at the podium, holding forth, a look of insufferable smugness on his fleshy face. 


‘Sadly, details of the incursion at the Farrow Ridges are scant,’ he was saying. “One of their 
emissaries was meant to be at this meeting to explain all. It seems he has decided not to grace us 


with his presence, which, given the enormity of the situation, I find difficult to comprehend...’ 


And then he saw me. His jaw dropped and the colour drained from his face. Sweat beaded his 
brow. He looked as though he’d seen a ghost. Then, realizing that everyone was beginning to 


stare, he gathered himself and continued. 


‘Of course, the smaller towns of the Edge shall grow independently. We all agree that there shall 
be no interference from outside. Their inhabitants shall be free. We in the Academyof Flight hold 


these truths to be self-evident...’ 


I had heard enough. “Then why,’ I shouted, leaping to my feet and branding the barkscroll, 
‘would Commander Felvis Yellowmane of the so-called Farrow Lake Company write a letter to 
his boss confirming the receipt of three phraxcannon, and predicting healthy profits from 


dredging the Farrow Lake and annexing the Water Caverns?’ 


A gasp echoed round the chamber and all eyes fell on me. Quove Lentis turned a deep shade of 


red. ‘You... I... “he blustered. ‘Guards, arrest this intruder!’ 


There was sudden uproad. Council members were shouting. Guards came running. But I was not 


done. I raised my hand. 


‘The letter is addressed to...’ I paused and looked down at the barkscroll in my hand. A hush fell. 


‘To Quove Lentis,’ I announced, “High Professor of Flight!’ 


Seeing the game was up, the professor gathered up his robes and tried to make a run for it. He 
didn’t get far. The guards seized him roughly as Garulus Borg strode forward and took the 


podium. 


‘IT understand your dismay,’ he told the assembled gathering, “but I promise you, Quove Lentis 
will face trial and will pay for bringing dishonour to the Great Glade Council. Guards, take him to 
the cells.’ As the clamour subsided, he turned to me. ‘Hedgethorn Lammergyre,’ he said, ‘on 
behalf of the Great Glade Council, I pledge unequivocal support for the settlers at the outpost of 
the Farrow Ridges.’ 


‘Talk is cheap,’ I said, looking at him levelly. “What the Farrow Lake Militia needs right now is 


help.’ I turned to the upturned faces of the council members all around. ‘If it isn’t already too late.’ 
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43. The Battle of Farrow Lake : Day Two 


The fires caused by the phraxcannon raged along High Farrow for most of the night until, just 
before dawn, a heavy rain began to fall. When it cleared, a heavy mist enveloped the Eastern 


Woods and lay across the Farrow Lake like a tilderdown blanket. 


Fennith and his webfoot companions had taken Alcestia on board the phraxmarine the night 
before and transported her, along with our worst casualties, to the stalactite forest in the Water 
Caverns. When he returned, he tried to put on a brave face, but his crest glowed a mournful blue 


as he reassured me that Alcestia was receiving the best care the white trogs could provide. 


‘We must force ourselves to concentrate on the fight that lies ahead,’ said the Roost Marshal when 
I joined him in the trench just as dawn was breaking. “Take what is left of Alcestia’s troop and 
combine it with yours, Forden,’ he instructed, ‘and then set off round the lake to the north around 


the enemy’s flank, and hunt down those phraxcannon of theirs.’ 
‘They’ll be well defended,’ I cautioned. 


The Roost Marshall nodded. “Do what you can, Forden, lad, and Ill try to hold the line here for as 


long as I can. Fog or no fog, I fear they’II launch a full-frontal assault before midday.’ 


Promising to do my utmost, I left the trench and gathered the prowlgrin cavalry in the woods to 
the north. My troop numbered twelve, Alcestia’s a mere six, and the travails of yesterday’s fight 
sat heavily upon us all. But we were determined not to give up. We would sell our lives dearly for 


the cause of Farrow Lake freedom. 


‘It’s down to us, lads,’ I announced as our ragged formation took to the trees. ‘We can’t expect any 


help from elsewhere.’ 


As I spoke, the first deadly volleys from the phraxcannon started up and, to the south of us, we 


could hear the phraxshells landing in our positions. 


By mid morning we’d scouted round the enemy’s flank and picked off a party of fourthlings 
carrying supplies back to their positons. It was a brief fight, my prowlgrins leaping over the 
treetops and firing down into the midst of the enemy, who threw down their weapons and fled to 


their camp. 


Unfortunately, that meant that Felvis Yellowman’s forces were now alerted to our presence and, 
as we regrouped and pressed on, we were suddenly confronted by a hail of phraxmusket fire 


coming up from the forest floor. 


Five of our brave troopers and their prowlgrin fell, before we were able to find safety in a tall 
ironwood stand deep in the Eastern Woods, behind the enemy lines. We sheltered here until mid 
afternoon, licking our wounds and preparing for what we knew would be our last attack. Our 
ammunition was all but gone, our prowlgrins exhausted, and the enemy was alerted and waiting 
for us. It was then that Twill, an old treegoblin from Alcestia’s troop and a veteran of the Hive 


Militia, had an idea. 


‘Since we’re almost out of ammunition, Captain,’ he said to me, as the thirteen of us stood beside 
our prowlgrins on the massive branch of an ironwood pine, ‘why don’t we avail ourselves of 
nature’s natural destructiveness - namely the pine-cones all around us. If we take “em, one 
between two troopers, and set ‘em alight, we can bowl them down at the enemy as we charge. 


What d’ya say, Captain?’ 


I clapped the old tree goblin on the back. It was an inspired idea. The resin in the pine-cones 
would burn fiercely, and who knows what damage they might cause if they landed on a fully- 


loaded phraxcannon? 


We set to work immediately, making makeshift slings to carry the massive pine-cones between 
pairs of prowlgrins. The troopers each broke switches from the branches and dipped them in the 
pine resin that oozed from the bark of the ironwood pine, making ready-made torches. Then we 


set off towards the thunderous sound of the phraxcannon. 
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An hour later, we found them in a clearing on Midridge, their muzzles pointed down at our 
positions in front of Farrow Lake. It only took a glance to tell me that the Roost Marshal and our 
militia had taken a terrible pounding. I signalled to my troopers to light their torches and then to 


charge the phraxcannon. 


As we surged down from the treetops and bounded across the clearing, a phalanx of enemy 
infantry guarding the cannon turned their phraxmuskets on us and fired. In the hail of bullets, I 
saw four pairs of troopers go down, the pine-cones they carried thudding uselessly to the ground. 
That left two pairs, and me. In the hopes of distracting the enemy, I lit the torch I carried and 


urged Lemquinx to leap out in front, yelling at the top of my lungs as I did so. 


Behind me, the two pairs of troopers lit their pine-cones and leaped high into the air. As they 
released their flaming missiles, the air around me buzzed with flying bullets, and I felt an 


excruciating pain in my side. 


Moments later I was falling to earth, as a brilliant explosion enveloped the clearing. Then I hit the 


ground, and everything went black... 


44. The Battle of Farrow Lake: The Final Day 


Back on board the Varis Lodd, I reflected on the five days since I’d set out on my mission. Thanks 
to Garulus Borg, the new High Professor of Flight, everything has finally come good. Not only did 
he pledge support for the Farrow Lake settlers, but he kept to his word and dispatched a force of 


forty Freeglade Lancers to help defend the Farrow Lake militia against the enemy forces. 


I say forty. In fact there were thirty-nine. The fortieth was yours truly, clad in a green topcoat, 
armed with a lance and twin phraxpistols and seated astride a great skewbald prowlgrin by the 
name of Benefix. Together with the rest of the cavalry, I waited on the lower deck of the Varis 
Lodd, which had been set aside for the purpose of transporting us from Great Glade to Farrow 


Lake. 


I confess I was anxious. Having fought at the Midwood Marshes, I knew the horrors of warfare. 
But that wasn’t all. You see, I’d never ridden a prowlgrin before and, although my fellow lancers 
assured me that there was nothing to it - that the prowlgrins themselves did all the work - I 
remained uncertain. Then again, I would not shirk my duty. I didn’t know if we would win or 


lose the battle, but whatever happened, I would play my part. 


It was late afternoon when we got our first sighting of the Farrow Lake. From afar, it gleamed like 
a flawless opal in a setting of green. As we approached, however, the devastation wreaked upon 
my beloved home became clear for all to see. Great swathes of the Western Woods had been 
flattened by phraxcannon, leaving felled trunks and jagged treestumps. The landing-platform at 
the Needles had been destroyed; the levels were pockmarked and strewn with the bodies of the 


fallen. 


I put my spyglass to my eye and surveyed the terrible scene. The Farrow Lake militia must have 
taken a terrible pounding. I saw no more than a handful of valiant souls, holed up in the trenches 
on the eastern lakeshore and clearly exhausted. By contrast, Felvis Yellowman’s troops - 
phraxmusketeers holding positions to the south, and cannoneers dug in near the phraxcannons on 


the far side of the lake - looked poised for the final assault. 


The battle seemed all but over, yet our commander, Leb Whiteraven, a grizzled fourthling and 
veteran of many a successful battle, had other ideas. As the captain of the Varis Lodd steered a 
course round Farrow Lake and brought us down to the forest above High Farrow, the commander 
walked among us, issuing commands. Half of us were to advance from the north. The rest would 
take out the cannoneers and seize control of the phraxcannon. Then the hull of the sky tavern 


grazed the tops of the trees, and the order to disembark went up. 


“By Earth and Sky,’ Whiteraven shouted out across the deck, ‘and the honour of Great Glade! 


Troops... attack!’ 


The prowlgrins kicked off on powerful back legs, leaping from the deck and down to the trees 
below. I watched the other lancers, thinking how effortless they made it look, when Benefix 
suddenly kicked off and joined the rest. My stomach lurched and I’m ashamed to say I cried out 
as I found myself plummeting down through the air. I needn’t have worried. Just as I’d been 
promised, Benefix took control, leaping from branch to branch of the forest, then boulder to 
boulder as we descended from High Farrow to Midridge, and down to the battlefield below. All I 
had to do was hold on. 


We split up close to the forest floor. I was part of the force that was to take the phraxcannon. We 
were advancing stealthily through the trees when a loud cry went up. We’d been spotted! The 
next moment, the air exploded with flashing and crashing as phraxcannon and phraxmuskets 
were aimed at us, and fired. There were casualties. A lancer to my left was struck, knocked from 
his mount and fell to the forest floor below; ahead of me, a prowlgrin roared with pain as its belly 


was torn apafrt... 


Yet the lancers pressed on undeterred, agile, fleet of foot, as they leaped through the forest 
branches. Up ahead, the phraxcannon came into view. One of them had been destroyed, but the 
other two were armed and ready for action. I was relieved to see that there were no more than half 
a dozen cloddertrog gunners operating them. We outnumbered them three to one. From far 
behind us, I heard bloodcurdling cries and, as the sound of phraxfire faded, I knew the well- 
disciplined and expertly trained troopers of the Freeglade Lancers were routing the enemy. My 
heart soaring, I gripped my lance in one hand and Benefix’s reins in the other as the noble creature 


crashed down through the branches towards the phraxcannon. 


The cloddertrogs never stood a chance. One after the other, they were killed by the lancers, who 
sprang this way and that, picking them off with expert lunges of their lethal blackwood lances. 
Within minutes, the phraxcannon were ours. Benefix landed on the ground, and I was about to 
dismount when something caught my eye - the flash of black and silver of an enemy soldier 


fleeing into the trees. 


I tugged the reins and Benefix and I galloped after him. He soon realized that he couldn’t outrun 
us, and he turned and drew a brutal looking scimitar. I looked at the scarred face of my adversary, 
with his broad shoulders and long yellow hair. This, I realized, was none other than Felvis 


Yellowmane himself. 


‘Give yourself up!’ I told him. 


The long-haired goblin sneered, roared and barrelled towards me, his scimitar raised. Shocked, I 
froze. The scimitar whistled down through the air. I was about to be sliced in two, when Benefix 
leaped vertically from the ground, avoiding the flashing blade, and soaring high in the air over 


Yellowman’s head. The long-hair turned and levelled a phraxpistol at us. 
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As Benefix landed, I gripped my lance with both hands and, with all my force, thrust it into 
Yellowman’s treacherous heart. With a throaty gurgle, the leader of the mire-pearlers sank to his 


knees, then toppled forward and lay still. 


Felvis Yellowmane was dead! And our settlement was saved! I was about to return to my fellow 


lancers when I heard a soft groaning sound. I dismounted and followed the noise - and saw a 


dead prowlgrin, its rider lying next to it. 


It was my friend, Forden Drew, the right side of his topcoat covered in blood. He must have heard 
me as I crouched down next to him, for he looked up, the expression on his face changing from 


fear to relief as he recognized me. 


‘Don’t try to speak, Forden,’ I said. “The war is over!’ I smiled. ‘And we’ve won...’ 


45. The Old Ways 


There were five leadwood bullets embedded in me - leastways, that’s what Hedgethorne told me. 


He asked me if he could keep one as a souvenir and said he could have all five for all I cared. 


I had been well and truly peppered with the accursed things as I charged the enemy’s 
phraxcannon, and I can remember very little about it. Poor Lemquinx was mortally wounded and 
Hedgethorn found me lying next to my faithful prowlgrin’s lifeless corpse. The militia’s surgeon 
wanted me taken to the Water Caverns, where a makeshift hospital had been set up, but 


Hedgethorn would have none of it. 


“No sawbones is going to carve up my friend, I told him, Forden,’ Hedgethorn growled. ‘I'll tend 


his wounds the old way.’ 


My old friend was as good as his word, though at the time I was running a high fever and was 


oblivious to everything. 


I came to three days later to find myself in a hammock above a fire of aromatic thunderroot in 
Hedgethorn’s hive tower. I couldn’t move. My right hand side was encased in a heavy cast of 
baked lake mud from neck to ankle, and I was strapped to my hammock. The pungent sepia 
smoke rising from the fire numbed my senses and made me drowsy, and I slipped in and out of 
consciousness for most of that long afternoon. It was sometime after dark when I awoke to find 


Hedgethorn standing over me. He held a rock hammer and chisel in his hands. 


‘The healing poultice will have done its work by now,’ he informed me. “Time to come out of your 


shell, Forden, old friend.’ 


As gently as he was able, Hedgethorn chipped away the mud cast on my right hand side. Beneath 
the grey crust, a brittle poultice of lake herbs and cavern moss was revealed. As Hedgethorn 
pulled this away, the leadwood bullets fell, one by one, into his hands. The old grey goblin smiled 


at me as he bathed and dressed my bullet wounds with crisp white bandages. 


‘The old ways worked for arrowheads and spear-barbs,’ he said simply, ‘drawing them slowly 


from the wound without the surgeon’s knife. Seems they work equally well on leadwood bullets.’ 
I wanted to thank my friend, but drugged by the thuderroot smoke, I drifted off to sleep. 


When I awoke, the fire had burned itself out and a bright shaft of sunlight was beaming down on 


the hammock from the tower windows above. Hedgethorn was in his galley beside the central 


fire, steaming lakefish and frying meadow turnip fritters. The smell was as intoxicating as 
thunderroot smoke, and I sat up. My side ached, but I was delighted to find that I could get to my 
feet without too much difficulty. 


‘Looks like you’re on the mend,’ laughed Hedgethorn, ushering me over to his long table, which 
groaned under the weight of good things to eat. “Tuck in,’ he encouraged. “You need to build your 


strength up, Forden, lad.’ 


I needed no second invitation and ate hungrily, devouring the lakefish, meadow turnip fritters, 


tilder sausages and sticklehog bacon. Slumping back in my chair at last, I looked at my old friend. 


‘Tcan’t begin to thank you, Hedgethorn,’ I began, ‘for looking after me, tending my wounds... But 


tell me, what has become of our militia? and Alcestia?’ 


The old grey goblin’s eyes filled with tears. “We lost many good people at the Battle of Farrow 


Lake, Forden,’ he said quietly. ‘And Alcestia was one of them...’ 
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46. The Dead Lancer 


Having set a poultice to draw the bullets from Forden’s wounds, sealed the whole lot in a clay cast 
and laid him in a hammock above a smouldering fire of thunderroot, I left the hive hut. There was 
nothing more I could do for him. He would sleep for at least three days. Time would be his healer 


now. 


Part of the roof of my hive hut had been blown away in a phraxcannon bombardment, and there 
was also a gaping hole in the wall to the right of the doorway. I decided to start on the repairs 


immediately, relishing the thought of having something to do. 


I worked all through the afternoon and into the night, cutting lengths of waterwillow to the right 
length and plaiting them slowly and methodically into place. The sun set and the moon rose, full 


and round and so bright it cast my beloved Farrow Ridges in eerie silver shadow. 


It was close to midnight by the time my dwellings were patched up. Yet, even though I'd been up 


since daybreak, I was not tired. 


I checked on Forden. He was out for the count. At least now, with the roof and wall repaired, he 
would not be chilled by the cold wind that was getting up outside. I heard it whistle and howl 


round my hive hut and I answered its call, stepping back outside and setting off on a walk. 


I gave no thought to where I might head. I simply set off. Being outside, clearing my head; that 
was all I had in mind. It was only when I found myself in the Western Woods that I realized I'd 


walked right round the Farrow Lake and across the Levels. I stopped and looked about me... 


Can there be any place more desperate than a battlefield at the end of a might battle? I strode 
through the decimated forest, picking my way over splintered tree-stumps, flattened rock- 
mounds and churned mud that was stained with blood and steaming with unspent phraxbullets, 
feeling sick to stomach. There were dead bodies on the ground, still to be cleared away, with 


shattered limps and gaping wounds. Our fighters and theirs. Enemies, united in death. 


The horror of it all brought back flashbacks of the carnage wreaked at the terrible Battle of the 
Midwood Marshes. Back then, I’d lost many friends; grey goblins I’d grown up with, neighbours, 
comrades. The losses were soured by the fact that we all knew we were fighting on the wrong side 
of an unjust war. No-one dragooned into fighting for Hive by Kulltuft Warhammer and his 


cronies agreed with our battle with Great Glade. 


Of course, we lost that war. And thank Earth and Sky we did! It meant that Kulltuft Warhammer 
was deposed, and a democratic council restored. Now, as I stared round me, I was more glad than 
ever that Great Glade had won. After all, if they had not, they could not have sent the Freeglade 


Lancers to come to our aid, and the Farrow Ridges would surely have fallen to our enemies. 


What courageous fighters those Freeglade Lancers had proven to be! With their prowlgrins and 
their lances, theyhad routed the enemy, cutting them down like scythed blue-barley. I felt 
honoured to have ridden beside them into battle and humbled by the sacrifice they had made - a 
sentiment made all the more poignant by the body of the lancer I came across, lying on the 


ground. 
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‘Thank you, dear, brave comrade,’ I told him, tears welling in my eyes. 


I noticed a piece of barkscroll protruding from his clenched fist. I prised his hand open. As the 
fingers unfolded, the barkscroll fell into my hand. I opened it and read the scrawled note written 


there. 


To you, who has found this note, I would ask that the ring it encloses be delivered to my beloved, Laria 
Chillax, of the Reaches, Ambristown, Great Glade. Tell her Iam hers until the end of time. Tell her, one day 
we shall be together again in Open Sky. Tell her, I love her. Tell her 


The message stopped. My tears were flowing freely now. I looked at the ring - a simple gold band 


inscribed with two names; Parvis on one side, Laria on the other. 


‘I promise you,’ I whispered, ‘I shall visit your Laria and...’ 


Just then, there was a noise behind me, and I turned to see a piebald prowlgrin pawing at the 
ground. It was snorting and growling and from the way it kept running off, then stopping and 


looking back at me, I knew it wanted me to go with it. 


I wrapped up the ring, slipped it into my back pocket and followed the prowlgrin into the trees. 
We hadn’t gone more than a score or so strides, when I heard a strange noise. It was a plaintive 


mewling, like the cry of a snowbird, or the whimpering of a wood kitten, or... 


As I rounded a vast lullabee tree, my jaw dropped. For there, amid the death and destruction of 


the aftermath of war, was the most incongruous sight I could imagine. 


It was a newborn baby... 


47. Open Sky 


I stood on the edge of High Farrow and looked out across Farrow Lake. Below me the Five Falls 
thundered into its glistening waters, while to the west, the Levels stretched away to the smoke- 


coloured blur of the Western Woods. 


My pit-house home lay at the far end of the lake, and beside it, the pinnacled roofs of the webfoot 
village were glinting in the early morning light. Below Midridge, the ugly scar of the great trench 
stood out amid the desolation of the eastern shore, and close by, on the lakeside, was the battered 


hive tower of my friend, Hedgethorn Lammergyre. 
Without him, I wouldn’t be standing here now, I thought. 


He had found me on the battlefield and tended my wounds patiently for weeks, until I was strong 
enough to get up. And when I had, the first thing I did was to walk up here to High Farrow. I 
needed a crutch and stopped frequently on the path to catch my breath, but as the dawn broke, I 


reached the remembrance stones. 


There were many of them, bearing the names of people I knew and people I did not. The fallen of 
the Battle of Farrow Lake. I had snapped a twig from a lufwood tree on my way and, clutching it 
in my hand, I searched among the stones at High Farrow’s edge. At last I found the remembrance 


stone I sought. Looking down at it, I read the name chiselled into the blue-grey rock. 
ALCESTIA, of the Farrow Lake Militia, it read, May Open Sky Take Her Soul. 


I knelt before it and traced the words with a finger. Alcestia, my Alcestia, was gone. She’d died of 
her wounds on the second day of the battle, the white trogs of the water caverns powerless to save 
her. As the smoke from the shattered Eastern Woods began to drift away, they had brought her 
body here to the edge of High Farrow for sky burial. 


As I lay in Hedgethorn’s hive tower fighting for my life, they had prepared the lufwood pyre and 
laid Alcestia upon it. Then, with flaming torches, they had set fire to the buoyant logs and the 
pyre had risen into the darkening sky. Higher and higher the burning wood took her, until at last, 
she disappeared into Open Sky. Open Sky, where we all came from, and Open Sky, where we all 


must go... 


I fumbled in the pockets of my topcoat and, drawing out a flintbox and matches, I lit the lufwood 
twig I had brought. It flared into purple flame and, letting go, I watched it soar up into the golden 


glow of dawn. 


‘Farewell, Alcestia,’ I said, tears flowing freely now. ‘We’ll meet again... in Open Sky.’ 


48. Vitus 


Vitus, Vitus, Vitus... 


I named him myself, the little bundle of life I found nestled among the death and destruction of 
the battlefield. Nearly three weeks have passed since the terrible events of the Battle of the Farrow 
Lake and, thank Earth and Sky, the little fellow is thriving. 


It would be an exaggeration to say that everything is back to normal, for nothing will ever be the 
same again. Yet for all that, some semblance of normality has indeed returned to the Farrow 
ridges. The fallen - from both sides of the conflict - have been removed from the battlefield, and 
their bodies sent ceremonially and reverently soaring up to Open Sky on flaming pyres. Poor 
Forden was too ill to attend his Alcestia’s funeral, but later performed a solitary ceremony of his 


own. My friend has been subdued since his tragic loss and my heart goes out to him. 


The lake and landing jetties and buildings that were damaged in the phraxfire have been repaired. 
The felled trees have been cleared, used for timber and firewood, and recent heavy rain has 
washed away the blood that stained the ground. In its place, thousands of red papery-petalled 
woodlilies have sprung up, their crimson flowers serving as a poignant memory to those who 


died. 


Scores perished in the Battle of Farrow Lake, including many that I had come to regard as friends, 
yet today the Farrow Ridges are more populated than ever. For not only did several of the 
Freeglade Lancers decide to remain here, sending for their families to join them, but many others 
from Great Glade have decided to move to this quiet outpost, so different from the mighty city 


they chose to leave behind. 
And then there is Vitus, who, at less than a month old, is the youngest of our community... 


Despite asking around, I was unable to find out anything about the tiny newborn baby I'd found. 
No one knew anything of his mother or father, and I could only assume that they were 


newcomers who had been caught in the crossfire and perished. 


Though tiny, Vitus is a strong little thing. He has dark blue eyes, sturdy limbs - and a powerful 
set of lungs. When I headed back to my hive-house with the little fellow swaddled in my scarf, he 
bellowed with red-faced indignation the whole way. Thankfully, his distress was caused only by 
hunger, and after drinking some warm hammelhorn milk (taken from a bottle with a makeshift 


teat I fashioned from the thumb of a glove), he fell into a deep and contented slumber. 


Since then, Vitus has been as good as gold, feeding regularly and sleeping through the night. For 
the first couple of weeks, I left him in the cot I’d made him, with Plume - my loyal cantationary 
bird - on guard. Whenever Vitus stirred, he would fly off to find me, crying like the baby himself, 
so that I knew to return. This last week, however, with so much to do, I have kept him with me in 
an adapted backpack, his legs dangling down my back and head darting about in his curiosity, or 
resting on my shoulder, asleep. In this manner, he has accompanied me as I’ve dug my fields, 


gathered wood or taken my coracle out on the lake... 


It’s strange how things work out. I'd always assumed I'd be a father, yet sadly it was not to be. 
When I was young, I fell in love with a grey goblin called Innis. She was beautiful and kind and, 
betrothed to one another, we made plans for our lives together - before she caught fog-fever and 
died in my arms. Some while after that, I was conscripted into the Hive army and sent to fight at 
the Midwood Marshes - and then, of course, I moved here. The years passed, and those early 


dreams faded. Yet now I have become a father - of sorts - after all. 


‘We'll be fine, you and me, little one,’ I told him one night as I settled him down in his cradle. 


‘Don’t fret, Vitus. Hedgethorn will look after you just like his own.’ 


Even as I spoke, though, I knew that I was fooling myself. Oh, I could feed him and look after him 
well enough, but he needed more than that - baby Vitus needed the love and special care that 
only a mother could give him. But where could I, a battle-scarred veteran, ever find such a 


person? 


As I pulled the tilder pelt up over his sleeping body, there was a gentle knock on the door. 
Wondering who might be visiting me so late at night, I crossed the room and opened the door to 
see a tall fourthling standing before me. She had long reddish hair and the greenest eyes I'd ever 


seen. 


“Hedgethorn Lammergyre?’ she said. ‘My name is Laria. Laria Chillax...’ 
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49. Wodgiss Night 


The hive tower was decked out magnificently. Woven boughs of lufwood arched overhead, tiny 
lanterns hanging from them in glittering clusters, while the traditional sumpwood globes, painted 


green and red, floated in the warm air. 


In the middle of the floor, a mighty fire blazed, around which long tables had been arranged to 
form a circle. These groaned under the weight of good things to eat - tildersteaks, glazed legs of 


hammelhorn, steaming bowls of spicy tripweed, and, of course, Wodgiss sausages. 


Hedgethorn Lammergyre, the new mayor of Farrow Lake, had spared no expense to make this a 
Wodgiss Night to remember. After the terrible trials and tribulations of this last year, there are 


many of us Farrow Lakers who are heartily grateful to him for his efforts. 


There is nothing like this great midwinter feast for bringing communities together and raising the 
spirits. This year, snow had come swirling down and a bitterly cold wind had turned the Farrow 
Lake to ice. Three of the Five Falls had turned to frozen icicles and many Farrow Lakers had 
likened this bitter winter to that legendary one, so long ago, that had afflicted the great floating 
city of Sanctaphrax. 


But the warmth of the hive tower soon banished such thoughts from our minds as we raised 


goblets of hylewine and tankards of wodge-ale in the traditional toast - “Earth and Sky!” 


I downed my drink in one and looked around at the faces in the firelight. They were my 
neighbours - the solemn long faces of the webfoot goblins of Farrow village; the hard, 
weatherbeaten traders from the shacks in the Western Woods, and the eager, excited faces of the 
new settlers and their young families, who were establishing themselves on the fringes of the 
eastern shore. Our little community had grown so much since I'd arrived, I realized, and now the 


war was over, would grow bigger than ever. 
‘Earth and Sky... and Farrow Lake!’ I cried, raising my re-charged goblet. 


‘Farrow Lake! Farrow Lake! Farrow Lake!’ The hive tower resounded with joyful voices raised in 
celebration. Across the fire, Hedgethorn, his little foundling cradled in his arms, laughed 


delightedly. 


‘Why, Forden, came a familiar voice, and turning, I saw my old friend, Gart Ironshank, coming 


towards me. ‘Just the person I was looking for.’ 


The captain shook my hand warmly and drew up a chair. ‘Quite a festive gathering,’ he said, 


looking round appreciateively. ‘Good to see things getting back to normal...’ 


‘They’ll never be normal for me,’ I said. Alcestia’s beautiful face appeared in my mind. “But life 


has to go on.’ 


‘Indeed, indeed,’ said Gart, nodding, “which is why I have a very interesting proposition to put to 


you, Forden, old friend...’ 


90. The Hoverworm 

It was a balmy evening and the three of us were out on the veranda of my hive-house. Laria 
Chillax - the widow of the brave lancer I had fought alongside at the battle of Farrow Lake - and I 
were sitting in rocking chairs, sipping sapwine and watching the golden sunlight spread out 
across the Farrow Lake, then set above the Western Woods. Vitus, the little foundling I had 
rescued from the battlefield, was getting stronger every day. As we watched, he crawled across 


the boards, shepherding the three wooden balls I had carved for him. 


‘T’ve been thinking about my future here in the Farrow Ridges,’ Laria was saying. ‘I was a 
seamstress back in Great Glade. And with an excellent reputation by all accounts,’ she added with 
a self-deprecating laugh. “With Parvis dead, there’s nothing for me back there. And I wondered 


whether the Farrow Ridges might benefit from a small tailor’s shop...’ 


I thought it was an excellent idea. Before the battle, the Farrow Ridge settlers’ clothing had been 
brought in on the trading vessels that docked at the Needles. None had visited for months, and I 
was sure Laria’s idea would prove a winner. We talked of where she might come by a sewing 
machine; whether there might be someone locally who could make her buttons, toggles, fasteners. 
We made plans for constructing her a cabin, to include a workshop and small store, on the 


lakeside plot next to my own hive-house. 


Unlike the main cities of the Edge, where business is conducted in dockets, gladers, waifmarks , 
hivegeld and such like, the Farrow Ridges has no currency. Instead, we barter, exchanging goods 
for goods, or for works carried out - joinery, plumbing, tiling, boat-repairs, letter-writing. That 
sort of thing. Laria laughed as we tried to decide whether a worsted hackjacket and matching 
breeches were worth more or less than a side of hammelhorn, or a newly tiled roof, when all at 


once, Vitus let out a scream that was shrill and urgent and filled with terror and pain. 


‘Vitus!’ Laria cried out, leaping from the rocking chair and dashing to the far side of the veranda, 
where Vitus lay, silent now and motionless. “Vitus, Vitus...’ she moaned, gathering his body up in 


her arms and cradling him to her breast. ‘Vitus, what is it?’ 


In the short time that she had stayed with me, Laria had treated Vitus like the child she had never 


had with Parvis Helm. And Vitus adored her in return. 
She turned to me, her green eyes wild with fear. “Hedgethorn,’ she said. “What's wrong with him?’ 


‘I... [don’t know...’ I said. ‘Perhaps...’ And then I heard it, a loud hissing noise, and I saw a flash of 


green and yellow. “Oh, no,’ I gasped. “A hoverworm.’ 


Laria spun round. ‘A what?’ 


‘A hoverworm,’ I repeated miserably. ‘A Deepwoods creature. It usually favours the darkest parts 


of the forest. It must have come down to the lakeside to drink...’ 


Laria inspected Vitus’s hot, limp body agitatedly, and let out a stifled cry as she discovered the 


two marks puncturing the skin of his left arm. She looked up at me. 


‘He... he'll be all right, won’t he?’ she sobbed, her tear-filled eyes imploring me to assure her that 


he would be. 


But I could not. How could I? After all, I’d learned from bitter personal experience that, if the 
victim of a hoverworm’s bite was not given the antidote to its vile venom within the hour, then he 


or she would surely die... 


51. An Expedition 


“My dear Forden,’ said Captain Gart Ironshank, clapping me on the back, “what we need, to 


brighten our spirits and restore the fire to our bellies, is an expedition!’ 


We were walking beside the Farrow Lake on a winding path from the bustling webfoot village 
towards the Levels. My nameless one, Kulltuft, was bounding ahead on those great galumphing 
legs of his. He’d grown to almost twice my size in the half year or so since I found him in the 
Northern Woods, and had proved a loyal and obedient companion, not to mention an excellent 


bodyguard. 


‘Here, boy!’ I called. ‘Heel!’ In answer to my call, Kulltuft came bounding back down the path and 
came to a halt by my side, nuzzling me affectionately with his misshapen head. ‘An expedition, 


Gart?’ I said, turning to the old phraxship captain. 


He nodded. ‘I’ve got it all worked out. In here.’ He tapped the side of his head and smiled. “What 
Farrow Lake needs to grow is industry - a stilt-factory producing goods we need right here, 


instead of shipping them all the way from Hive or Great Glade.’ 
Gart came to a stop and pointed out across the flat marshy mudflats of the Levels. 


‘And what better place for a stilt-factory than here? Just think of it, Forden. The purified steam 
from the factory’s phraxengines would turn this wasteland into a market garden to rival any in 
Great Glade, and all the ironwood ore we could possibly need is just beyond, in the Western 


Woods...’ 
I tickled Kulltuft behind one ear, and was rewarded by a deep, growling purr. 


‘That's all well and good,’ I said, for I knew as well as Gart how the by-products of the 
phraxengines that powered stilt-factories didn’t produce pollution, but instead nourished and 
watered the land they stood on with the steam from their funnels. ‘But to build phraxengines, 


we'd need stormphrax - and plenty of it.’ 


‘Precisely,’ said Gart, smiling delightedly. “When the Farrow Lake militia defeated the mire 
pearlers, we captured Commander Felvis Yellowmane’s war-chest - a great iron-bound 
sumpwood thing it was, stuffed full of hivegeld and gladers; money he probably owed his troops 


and was hoarding. Well, as head of the Farrow Lake Chamber of Commerce...’ 


Gart drew himself up to his full height and puffed out his chest. For the first time I saw the ribbon 


at the collar of his topcoat, and the guilded carving of an ironoak acorn that dangled from it. 


‘I proposed to the council that we invest that ill-gotten loot in buying stormphrax, and building a 


stilt-factory for the good of us all.’ 


‘But the stormphrax markets in Great Glade are controlled by the phraxmerchants. We’d need 


permits and permissions and payoffs...’ 


‘Not if we by-passed the phraxmerchants and went straight to the source,’ said Gart, his eyes 


twinkling. 


‘To the phraxmines of the Eastern Woods?’ I said with a sharp intake of breath. ‘It would be risky. 


Even if we managed to get a berth on a sky tavern, we'd have to get past the merchants’ militia.’ 


“Who needs a sky tavern when we've got the Wind Zephyr - the finest little phraxlighter this side 
of the Farrow Ridges? She’s fully repaired, supplied and ready to go. And I’ve got a very good 


friend in the Prade mine who I've been meaning to look up for years. What do you say, Forden?’ 


I weighed up Gart Ironshank’s proposal. If it worked, it could be the making of our little 


community here in Farrow Lake. But the risks were high and the dangers very real... 
‘Tm in, on one condition,’ I said, patting Kulltuft on the head. 
“Name it,’ said Gart. 


I smiled, “That you make room for one more.’ 
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52. Antidote 


‘Do something! Please, do something!’ Laria was pleading. Vitus was writhing about in her arms, 
his little arms and legs flailing, his face red and twisted up with pain. And he was screaming - 


screaming with pain and fear. ‘Hedgethorn, for the love of Earth and Sky, do something! ’ 
Yes, yes. I must do something. But what? 


The venom of the hoverworm is deadly. It courses round the body, causing it to swell up until the 
hapless victim becomes so huge and buoyant that he or she flies up into the air and off into Open 


Sky, never to be seen again. That was Vitus’s fate if I didn’t do something. And quick. 
But what? What should I do? 


The slaughterers, they knew a thing or two about the hoverworm. As far back as the First Age of 
Flight, they knew how to treat its bite. An antidote of charlock and hempleaf, that’s what they 


used. 


And the librarian knights of the Second Age of flight. They used a similiar concoction. Hover 
tincture, they called it. No librarian knight’s equipment was complete without the antidote to the 


bite of the hoverworm, which they wore on their arms in a small ironwood phial. 


And then the Freeglade Lancers. They’d taken to carrying the same ironwood phials around with 
them, attached to their belts. The same antidote against the hoverworm bite in their forays into the 


Deepwoods around Great Glade. 
‘Laria,’ I said. ‘Listen carefully. This is important. Get Vitus inside the hive-house...’ 


‘He... he...’ Laria clutched at the struggling infant, already growing bigger, lighter in her arms. 
“Hedgethorn, what’s happening?’ 


‘Get him inside the hive-house,’ I repeated. ‘The venom’s taking effect. Get him inside the hive- 


house! * 


Gripping Vitus tightly, Laria stumbled across the veranda and through the door. The baby 
screamed and howled. I rushed in after her. I had to be quick. A fully-grown soldier might last an 
hour at the most before the venom sent him soaring into Open Sky. But how long might a baby 


last? Fifteen minutes? Ten? 


With my heart thumping and my hands shaking, I climbed the ladder to my loft. I emerged at the 
top. I looked around at all the junk I’d amassed over the years. Boxes and crates, stacks of 
barkscrolls, tools I’d replaced with better ones but couldn’t discard. Old furniture. Old clothes. 


Memories... 


And there, on the far side, against the plaited walls, was a small chest. It contained my old Hive 
militia uniform; it contained my medals, my papers. It had seemed the perfect place to put the 
uniform of the brave Freeglade Lancer I’d found dead on the ground after the Battle of the Farrow 


Lakes. Parvis Helm... 
‘Hurry, Hedgethorn!’ Laria Chillax’s voice cut through the air. ‘He’s dying...’ 


I seized Parvis Helm’s uniform and pulled it from the chest. I lay it on the wooden boards and 


rifled through it - tunic, helmet, breastplate... Belt! 


Below me, in the hive-house, the screaming ceased. In its place came a desperate snuffling gasping 
for air. I knew that Vitus’s neck and chest must have swelled so much he was finding it difficult to 


breathe. 
“Hedgethorn! Hedgethorn!’ Laria shrieked. 


Iran my trembling fingers over the belt and there, attached by a leather loop, was a phial. I pulled 
the cork from the neck of the small bottle with my teeth, spat it away and sniffed. Charlock and 


hempleaf. Hover tincture. The antidote I’d been searching for. 


“Hedgethorn, I can’t...” Laria’s anguished words turned to a loud scream and I spun round to see 
her hands grasping desperately for Vitus. The poor mite was twice his normal size now and still 
inflating, and so light that no matter how hard Laria tried to keep a hold, he slipped from her 
grasp and soared up into the air. ‘HEDGETHORN!! ‘ 


If we'd still been outside, he’d have been a goner for sure. He would have risen up into the air and 


off into Open Sky. But here, inside the hive-house, he still had a chance... 


I reached out, plucked him from the air and wedged him beneath my arm. Then, with my free 
arm I raised the phial of antidote and put it to Vitus’s bloated lips. One drop slipped into his 
mouth. Then another. I rubbed his neck and he swallowed. I counted off another half dozen drops 


of the antidote. He swallowed again, and again... 


I climbed down the ladder slowly, Vitus in my arms. Already the swelling was beginning to go 


down. I handed him over to Laria, who cradled him to her breast, tears streaming down her face. 


‘To think we almost lost you,’ I said, smoothing the hair on his little head as Laria sobbed. Vitus 


> © 


looked up at me, his eyes bright and tear-filled. 


“Da-da,’ he said. 
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93. High Sky 


“Make sure everything is securely strapped down, including yourselves!’ Captain Gart Ironshank 


instructed jovially as we boarded the Wind Zephyr. 


It was only a little phraxlighter, traditionally used as a short-haul ferry in the low skies over Great 
Glade, but now it was as laden as a sky tavern. Every inch of the Wind Zephyr’s decks had been 
utilized by her captain. Ice-hooks and grappling irons were stowed in the gunwales, oiled leather 
sacks containing dried tildermeat and gladewheatmeal were strapped to the small aft deck, and 
firefloats were clustered like sapgrapes on either side of the phraxchamber. A thin plume of steam 
rose from the Wind Zephyr’s funnel as Kultuft and I clambered aboard and strapped ourselves into 


the low bucket-seats behind the helm. 


Gart was obviously eager to be off. The little community of Farrow Lake was slumbering, the 
settlements on the east shore with their windows dark, while on the north shore, the cookfires of 
the webfoot huts had still to be lit. No one would notice our departure. It was just as the captain 


had planned. 


‘This expedition will prove perilous enough without bringing undue attention on ourselves,’ he’d 


muttered as he’d pored over his sky charts the evening before. 


Now, in the cold grey light of early dawn, he pulled back on the flight levers and opened up the 
phraxvalves, setting the chamber to a steady, vibrating hum. The funnel belched steam as 


the Wind Zephyr took to the sky and rose steadily higher above the misty tree line. 


Soon Farrow Lake and the beautiful Five Falls were distant glimmers of light in the dark, 
brooding expanse of the mighty Deepwoods. We rose higher, and the great ironwood stands 
around us dropped away. We passed through misty wisps of cloud and rose higher still. It wasn’t 
long before the Wind Zephyr was among the billowing mountains of white cumulus, a magnificent 
ever-shifting landscape of mist peaks and cloud canyons. And still we kept on rising, the air 


becoming ever colder and the Wind Zephyr taking on a coating of glistening ice. 


Gart turned to me, his side-whiskers white and icicle-festooned. ‘Brea out the ice-hooks, Forden, 


and keep the phraxchamber clear while I light the firefloats.’ 


I nodded and set to work. At this altitude, the danger of the phraxchamber freezing over was very 
real, and if it did then the stormphrax it contained would become dangerously unstable. As I 
chipped away at the barnacles of ice coating the phraxchamber’s surface, Gart lit the firefloats 


- sumpwood oil burners contained in delicate latticework cages of spun copperwood. They fanned 


out around the rattling phraxchamber on thin chains, warming the air around it and keeping it 


stable. 


‘Why are we flying this high?’ I asked through chattering teeth as Kultuft whimpered and 
shivered by my side. 


‘It’s an old trick the skycrafters used in the old days,’ Gart explained, ‘taking their vessels up into 
the high sky and catching the powerful wind currents up there... It’s not without its risks,’ he 
admitted. “But if we’re lucky, we can hitch a ride on the Edge stream to the south and cut weeks 


off our voyage.’ 


Just as he uttered these words, the Wind Zephyr bucked and kicked like a gnat-plagued 
hammelhorn and, but for the straps that held us secure, we’d have been thrown from the 
phraxlighter to our deaths. Instead, we clung to the gunwales as the little craft was buffeted and 
pummelled by the fierce forces of the high sky, while around us, the equipment and provisions 


rattled and creaked and fought to break free. 


Just as I began to suspect that my last hour had come and that this brave little craft could take no 
more, the Wind Zephyr seemed to break free and rise above the terrible turbulence. Now, the wind 
was rushing past us at tremendous speed, propelling the phraxlighter forward seemingly 


effortlessly on a cushion of air. 


At the helm, Gart slumped back, exhausted but delighted. ‘We made it!’ he beamed. “All those 


hours with dusty old sky charts were worth it.’ 


‘What now” I asked as the Wind Zephyr sped across the great blue vault of the high sky, the air 


current around it, warm and balmy, in contrast to the freezing turbulence below. 
‘We sit back and enjoy the ride,’ Gart laughed, tousling Kultuft’s hair. 


Just then, the phraxchamber gave an ominous, clanking shudder that set the firefloats stuttering 


and smoking and straining at their tether chains. 


‘By Earth and Sky,’ Gart muttered, no longer smiling. “It seems I spoke a little too soon...’ 
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54. The Cloud Catcher 


At sunset, we all took our places at the pentagon table in the newly-completed Great Chamber of 
Farrow Hall, a splendid two-storey building, with its council room, meeting attic and a small 
basement library, that stands on the northern shore of the Farrow Lake. Beyond its broad 
windows, the sun was sinking down below the glittering Farrow Lake, fluffy clouds reflected on 


its smooth, golden surface. 


The Roost Marshal banged his gavel and called the meeting to order. Manticula, a mistwaif from 
the small colony established just below the Five Falls, read the minutes of the previous meeting 


and we voted unanimously to accept them. Then we started working down the agenda. 


Hirum Gryke, a white trog from the Water Caverns, rose to make an impassioned plea that fishing 
by incomers in the caverns be limited, since stocks of the stone-eye fish - upon which the white 
trogs depend - were being depleted. It seemed a reasonable request and the vote was carried. 


Next Manticula rose to her feet and we heard her soft voice speaking inside our heads. 


‘I propose we begin construction on the Garden of Contemplation,’ she said. “Like Waif Glen in 
Great Glade, it will be a haven of tranquillity,’ she explained, “a place where all in Farrow Ridge 


will be able to meditate and reflect...’ 


She spoke persuasively about how it should be designed, with concentric circles of sallowdrops 
and blackpines, and with a fountain at its centre, and we have agreed on a site just below 


Midridge on the eastern shore. 


‘If, as councillor Lammergyre proposed at our last meeting, phraxsteam factories are established 
on the Levels, then it is fitting that these should be balanced by a place of peace and refuge on the 
other side of the lake.’ 


When the proposal was put to the vote, it was carried without dissent. Next, Phineal Glyfphith, 
my old friend, the webfoot leader, climbed to his feet. “I shall get straight to the point,’ he said. 


‘The Great Clam wishes Farrow Lake be renamed.’ 
Everyone gasped. 
‘Renamed?’ said the Roost Marshal sharply. 


‘It wishes the lake to be called the Cloud Catcher.’ 


‘We white trogs have always called it the Daylight Lake, or the Water Beyond...’ Hirum Gryke 


objected. “Why should we change now, because of a bunch of webfoot goblin newcomers?’ 


Manticula was thoughtful. “We came, like many newcomers, to a place known as Farrow Lake. If 
we adopt the name proposed by the webfoots, where does that leave the rest of us?’ Her voice was 
clear in all our heads. “The cloddertrogs of High Farrow, the settlers of Low Farrow, the white 
trogs of the Water Caverns... What of them?’ She frowned. ‘The lake does not belong to to the 


webfoots...’ 


‘No,’ said Phineal Glyfphith, ‘yet it has been seeded by one of the immortals. The Great Clam is 
one of the ancient ones, older even than the mighty caterbird. It honours our new community by 


its presence. It guides us. It...’ 


‘It might guide you webfoots,’ Hirum Gryke broke in hotly, “but it doesn’t guide us white trogs. 
We have the Great Stalactite and its eternal droplets...’ 


The Roost Marshal turned to me. “You’re being very quiet, Hedgethorn. What do you think?’ 
‘I... I’m not sure...’ I began. 


Just then, Vitus, who’d been as good as gold till then, suddenly started to jabber and grizzle in 
that way he has when he’s getting tired. I jiggled him about on my knee and hushed him to be 
quiet. I turned to the others. 


‘Names are powerful things,’ I said. “Take Vitus here. I daresay he had another name once, chosen 
by his parents. But when I found him I named him Vitus - and to me, he'll always be Vitus. My 
special little Vitus.’ 


The others nodded. The Roost Marshal frowned, wondering where my argument was taking me. 


‘So it is with the Farrow Lake,’ I said. “It doesn’t matter what name we give it, so long as its waters 
remain special to us all.’ I took a deep breath. “I propose that we each call the lake by whatever 
name we choose. | shall continued to call it the Farrow Lake, but if the webfoots wish to call it the 


Cloud Catcher, they should be free to do so.’ 
The Roost Marshal nodded. “A most pragmatic solution, Hedgethorn,’ he said. 


With the council business concluded, I left the Farrow Hall, Vitus in my arms. As I stepped 


outside, I saw Laria running towards us. Her face was flushed. 


‘Hedgethorn,’ she said, ‘Forden has sent news...’ 
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95. Sky Pirates 


With a sickening lurch, the Wind Zephyr fell, then steadied, then fell again. The phraxchamber was 
misfiring and at the controls of our small vessel, Captain Ironshank fought to keep us aloft. He 
was fighting a losing battle. Moments later, the phraxchamber’s glow went out, the Wind 

Zephyr’s prow dipped and we found ourselves hurtling down towards the jagged treeline far 


below. 
‘The sails, Forden!’ he bellowed through the roar of windrush. “Break out the sails!’ 


Not daring to unfasten my seat strap, I strained every muscle as I reached back and released the 
tolley net that held the spidersilk aft-sails in place. They billowed up intothe sky above us like 
edge-wraiths in search of prey and, as they filled, slowed the Wind Zephyr’s calamitous dive. 


At the helm, Gart Ironshank’s hands were a blur of movement as he adjusted the flight levers and 
realigned the hull weights. The treeline came up towards us, but the Wind Zephyr slowed 


sufficiently to allow the captain to steer us towards a berth in the forest canopy. 


This turned out to be a lufwood tree, into whose luxuriant foliage the Wind Zephyr plunged, 
before becoming lodged tight amongst its uppermost branches. Around us, the green of the 
Deepwoods was flecked with the iridescent scarlets and deep-hued blues of startled skybacks and 


skullpeckers taking to the air in gagegling, chattering flocks. 


Beside me, my faithful companion, Kulltuft, slumped forward, his mighty barrel chest rising and 


falling as he took in great gulping lungfuls of air. I reached over and patted his head comfortingly. 
‘There, there, boy,’ I soothed. “No harm done...’ 


From above us came a soft, sighing sound and we found ourselves enveloped in white billows of 
spidersilk as the sails came down around us. It took the best part of an hour to gather and stow 


the sails, check the hull for damage and begin repairs to the phraxchamber. 


‘The ice of the high sky clogged the cooling plates,’ Gart explained, “but the chamber itself seems 


to be working. It'll take a short while to re-fire it, and then we can be on our way.’ 


Kulltuft and I left him to it. 1 was no engineer and once the hull had been lifted from the cradle of 
lufwood branches, there was no heavy lifting for Kulltuft to do. Instead, we sat in the Wind 


Zephyr and marvelled at the towering glory of the Deepwoods trees about us. Majestic lullabees, 


broad-branched copperwoods and the soaring pinnacles of the mighty ironwood pine stands, 


black on the distant horizon. 


Gart clambered aboard and the familiar hum of the phraxchamber sounded below us. With a wisp 
of steam from the funnel and a faint shudder, the Wind Zephyr rose up into the evening sky. No 
sooner had we cleared the forest canopy than a large black silhouette came into view on our 


starboard side. I had never seen a vessel like it. 


With its timbered fore-hull, high curlicued aft-hull and tall masts, it resembled an antique sky 
galleon from the First Age of Flight. But at its centre, instead of a rock-cage, was a tall funnelled 
phraxchamber belching out plumes of white steam. And it was fast. Faster than any sky vessel I’d 
ever encountered. In less than a minute, the skyship had closed in on the Wind Zephyr, and I could 
see that its foredeck was crowded with a motley collection of outlandishly clothed and heavily 


armed individuals. 


Gart Ironside looked up from the controls, his face gaunt with shock. ‘Sky pirates,’ he gasped. 


56. Defenders of the First Age 


The note that Laria handed me had been written on a piece of parchment in Forden’s neat, spiky 
handwriting, and delivered to the Farrow Ridges by ratbird, the parchment folded and rolled and 
inserted into a small ironwood capsule attached to its leg.It had arrived at the hive-house while I 


was at the council meeting. 


Dear Hedgethorn - Forgive me, old friend, for only now sending word, but our expedition has not been 
without its dangers and setbacks, of which I will not trouble you now. Suffice it to say, we are alive and 
about to embark on the most perilous part of the enterprise. Sky willing, we shall return with precious 


stormphrax, that our beloved Farrow Lake might prosper. Your friend, Forden Drew 
‘What do you think could have happened?’ said Laria, her eyes wide with concern. 
I shrugged. ‘Your guess is as good as mine.’ 


I wrote a short reply, telling Forden that I was relieved to hear he was well, and wishing him a 
safe and speedy return. Then I inserted it into the little capsule and sent the ratbird off to return to 


the Wind Zephyr. There was nothing more I could do. 


The following morning, I was awakened by a strange sound - a whirring and clacking - which I 
tracked down to the covered shack at the side of the hive-house. There, her body swathed in 
steam, I saw Laria standing at the phrax-powered loom Id constructed, her hands a blur as she 
cranked the warp and weft back and forth, as the shuttle-bobbin hurtled from left to right, and 
back again. She looked round. 


‘Oh, Hedgethorn,’ she said. ‘I’m so sorry. I just couldn’t wait any longer.’ She beamed happily. ‘It 


works perfectly. You’re a genius, Hedgethorn.’ 


Perhaps that was overstating the fact, yet I don’t mind admitting I was mighty proud of the loom. 
I'd built it from scratch, cutting each tiny rod, spool and spindle by hand and attaching them to 
the main frames, then connecting it all to an engine that was powered by a tiny crystal of phrax I’d 


removed from my rusting phraxmusket. 


‘Phraxweapons into looms,’ I said. ‘It’s the future for the Farrow Ridges, Laria, now that the war is 


behind us.’ 


Gradually, as I watched, Laria produced a broad length of material. Finally she turned off the 


engine and stood back. 


‘Our first bolt of fustian weave,’ she announced delightedly. 


‘The first of many,’ I said. ‘When Forden returns with more phraxcrystals, we’ll be able to build a 
stilthouse - several stilthouses - great factories that will produce all the cloth we need, and more. 
Why, the fettle-leggers who have settled on the southern shores of the Farrow Lake will be able to 
work the looms we’ll construct. Just think of the prosperity we'll generate, Laria - and all Farrow 


Lakers will share in the profits!’ 


“We shall become renowned for the high quality of our fine materials,’ said Laria. ‘The Farrow 


Ridges will become the envy of all the Edge.’ 


“We should celebrate,’ I said. ‘I propose that you, me and baby Vitus go for a picnic. It won't take 


me long to get a hamper ready...’ 


So it was that by midday the three of us were sitting in a beautiful, secluded spot on the far side of 
the Five Falls. Laria had laid a blanket out on the ground, I’d uncorked a bottle of sapwine, and 
the three of us were tucking into a spread of blackbread, curds, hhnmelwurst and snowbird 


drumsticks. We toasted Laria’s new venture, and raised our goblets. 
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After our lunch, Vitus splashed in the shallows of the lake with Laria. I lay back and watched a 
group of young rabfox cubs playing in the long grass, their long beards and bushy tails glinting in 
the sunlight, while high above my head a tasselled featherhawk circled in the sky, its 

curious pahaa-wit cry echoing across the still waters. The sun had turned to a golden orange when 


Laria suggested we head back. 
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As we approached the hive-house, Plume, my pet cantationary bird, came flapping towards me, 
crest raised and squawking at the top of its voice. I knew at once that something was wrong. It 


landed on my outstretched arm and threw back its head. 
‘Death to the engineers!’ it cried out. “Death to the engineers!’ 


“What does that mean?’ said Laria, but before I could reply, she had thrust Vitus into my arms and 


was dashing up to the hive-house. 


A moment later, I heard a distraught cry and hurried after her. I found her standing before the 
loom - or rather, what was left of it, for it had been utterly smashed, reduced to a smoking pile of 
splinters and misshapen metal. Above it, daubed on the wall in glistening black paint, were five 


words. 
DEFENDERS OF THE FIRST AGE 
‘Oh, Hedgethorn,’ Laria sobbed. “Why would anyone do such a thing?’ 


‘There are those who are against progress and all that our little enterprise represents,’ I told her. 


“Dark forces are at work here.’ 


Plume flapped its wings and landed on my shoulder. “Death to the engineers!’ it squawked. 


‘Death to the engineers!...’ 


57. Keel-Chained 


The distinctive crack of phraxcannon rang out from the foredeck of the sky-pirate galleon. 
Moments later, I felt the Wind Zephyr shudder beneath me and, looking round, saw two phrax- 
propelled grappling hooks embedded in our aftdeck. 


The chains they trailed jerked taut, and the Wind Zephyr came to an abrupt halt. From the galleon 


came shouted commands, and figures hunched over powerful winches began to haul us in. 


‘Well, well, well, what have we here?’ a deep, growling voice boomed from the helm of the sky- 
pirate galleon as the Wind Zephyr clattered against its hull and was held fast. “A couple of cloud- 


manged ratbirds and a... what is that?’ 


Looking up, I saw a burly individual in a heavy flight-coat and old-fashioned tricorn hat descend 
from the helm and stride across the deck. With the tell-tale blotches on his face and neck, and his 
tufted ears, I saw that this individual was a mottled goblin. He stood at the balustrade as his crew, 
a wild-looking bunch of hammerhead goblins, flatheads and several hulking brogtrolls, pulled the 


three of us aboard. 
‘What is that?’ the mottled goblin captain repeated, gesturing towards Kulltuft. 
‘Kulltuft is a nameless one from the Nightwoods. He’s my friend and companion,’ I answered. 


‘Well, just keep him under control,’ said the captain, ‘or I'll have him chained and thrown in the 
brig.’ He smiled a sharp-toothed, wolfish smile. “You are guests of Captain Throg Skullbaiter and 
the crew of the Rainseeker,’ he announced, ‘and your vessel will be keel-chained until our current 


enterprise is concluded.’ 


Beside me, Captain Gart Ironside grimaced. The sky-pirate captain was informing us that 
the Wind Zephyr was to be secured to his vessel’s keel and would be towed in its wake on 


whatever this enterprise was. 


‘We are honourable sky pirates,’ Captain Skullbaiter went on, ‘and we respect the code of the 
clouds. You will not be harmed during your stay with us - if you give us your word you will not 
attempt to escape. Secrecy is of the utmost importance, and if we'd let you go, you might have 


alerted the enemy.’ 


‘The enemy?’ I said, as around me the crew levelled their phraxmuskets at our chests. 


‘The sumpwood stockade of the tallow-hats - a band of brigands and slavers who have been 


laying waste to this region of the midwoods for far too long.’ 


Gart and I exchanged glances. It seemed we had little choice. Captive though the Wind 
Zephyr was, the sky pirates had showed no sign of searching her and discovering our chest of 


treasure. We would do well not to provoke them. 


“We give you our word, we will not attempt to escape. But you, in turn, must agree to release us 


once your mission is concluded,’ Gart informed him. 


The captain nodded. ‘Agreed,’ he said. ‘Now, I suggest you go below decks and take shelter in the 


quartermaster’s cabin, for we are about to go into battle...’ 
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58. The Phraxshell 
Lucia had sobbed for hours, inconsolable. ‘Why?’ she kept saying. “Why, why, why?’ 


I tried to explain to her the motives of the self-appointed Defenders of the First Age - fanatics, 
hellbent on curbing the changes to the Edge caused by the harnessing of the power of stormphrax. 
They wish to return to a simpler time - as they see it, a nobler time - when the sacred crystals of 
lightning were used for nothing more sinister than weighting down the floating rock of Old 


Sanctaphrax. 


To an extent, I understand their longing for the past. After all, that was why I left Hive for this 
isolated outpost of the Farrow Ridges. I too yearned for a simpler - a nobler - way of life. And yet, 
even though stone sickness has finally been cured, and buoyant rocks are once again growing in 


the distant Stone Gardens, I recognize that our new technology can never be unlearned. 


‘T'll build you a new loom,’ I told Laria and, when she looked doubtful, added, ‘I did it once, I can 


do it again.’ 


As I set to work, I discovered that the loom wasn’t quite as badly damaged as I'd at first thought. 
Although most of the wood had indeed been reduced to splinters, some of the metal parts were 
salvageable. Slowly, methodically, I constructed a new frame, and the carved spindles and rods 
that would house the shuttle-spools. Two weeks later the loom was ready, but for it to work, I 
needed a crystal of phrax large enough to power it. I had no idea how I could come by such a 


thing. 


So I set off to think this problem over in a peaceful, tranquil place - fishing on the Farrow Lake in 
my coracle. As the sun was beginning to set, I pulled in my net, and along with the usual haul of 
reedtench, mudtrout and chubblings, I saw an unexploded phraxshell. It must have gone astray 
during a bombardment of the Battle of Farrow Lake. It was half a stride long, dull grey, ironwood- 
tipped and with brass bolts holding the panelled casing in place - a casing that enclosed the 


explosive device which, if I wasn’t careful, would blow me to Open Sky. 


I laid the phraxshell gingerly down at the bottom of the tiny vessel and paddled back to shore as 
fast as my shaking hands would allow. I dragged the coracle up the beach and ran to fetch my 
tool-belt from my hive-house, relieved to find that Laria had gone out, and taken Vitus with her. 
Back at the waterside, I placed the phraxshell on a folded blanket, selected a boltdriver, its head 


the same size as the bolts, and set to work. 


In all my life, time has never moved so slowly. Seconds took minutes. Minutes seemed to last for 
hours. My hands shook and my brow was beaded with sweat as I undid first one bolt from the 
upper panel, then another, and another. By the time the fourth bolt came free, and I laid the piece 


of casing to one side, my shirt was drenched. 


I studied the inside of the explosive device; the fluted brass disc, the latticed phraxball and the 
heavy, coiled iron spring that, on impact, would have driven the disc backwards, crushing the 
crystal of stormphrax and causing the whole lot to explode. This shell had had no hard impact 
though. When it struck the water, it had simply plunged down into the depths of the lake, where 
it had remained - unexploded, yet deadly - waiting for my fishing net to scoop it up. The trick 


would be to extract the spring without allowing it to slam into the disc. 


I pulled a pair of pliers from my belt and gripped one end of the spring. Then, wedging the end of 
the boltdriver into the small gap at the other end, I started to lever the coiled metal out of its 

moorings. A drip of sweat fell down onto the latticed phraxball and I held my breath, terrified the 
whole lot was about to go up. When it didn’t, I resumed the careful levering, easing the end of the 


coil slowly - so slowly - upwards. 
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All at once, there was a scrape of metal and a soft click, and the taut spring leaped free of the 
phraxshell. I heard a splash behind me as it landed in the water. Inside the phraxshell, the disc 
slipped back and the phraxball rolled harmlessly to one side. 


I picked it up, then unscrewed the two halves of the outer shell and squinted down at the brightly 


glittering shard of phraxcrystal nestling inside its glowwormskin ‘twilight’ sheath. 


I could scarcely believe I was still alive. I had to admit that my hand was shaking. This was a 
splinter of solidified lightning, a shard of immense energy that could easily have blown me to 
Open Sky and oblivion. As my fingers closed around the glowing phraxcrystal, and my hand 
balled to a fist, I silently vowed to catch and unmask the so-called Defenders of the First Age - 
and to do that, I had to bait a trap... 


959. Battle of the Floating Fortress - Part One 


The horror of what I witnessed that day will stay with me as long as I live, and I hope I never have 
to venture into such regions of dark depravity again. If I ever doubted the justness of Captain 
Skullbaiter and the crew of the Rainseeker’s mission, such reservations were banished when I saw 


the sumpwood stockade of the tallow-hats. 
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As soon as the captain had ordered his men to their battle-stations, I had taken up a position on 
the foredeck, behind one of the ironwood gunwales, with a spy-hatch that afforded me an 
excellent view of the sky ahead. My companions, Gart and Kultuft, had taken the captain’s advice 
and sought the safety of the quartermaster’s cabin below decks, but I’m afraid to say, I'd allowed 


my curiosity to get the better of me with my decision to stay on deck. 


That curiosity was satisfied all too soon as the Rainseeker entered a region of towering escarpments 
and deep, shadow-filled ravines. With great skill and whispered commands, Captain Skullbaiter 


navigated a course ever deeper into these gloomy canyons, whose sides were verdant with lush 


vegetation - great cascading curtains of moss, shelves of mouldtrees and sporeblooms, and 
mottled lichen the size of trees. The further we went, the darker it became, a dank, cloying mist 


cutting out the daylight and giving our surroundings a nightmarish, deathly grey aspect. 


“Ready the phraxcannons,’ came the whispered order and, squinting through my spy-hatch, I saw 


a great, jagged form loom up before us. 


As the Rainseeker drew nearer, I discerned pin-points of light moving to and fro along the 
walkways and gantries of an immense timber fortress. The stockade hung in mid-air in the dark 
recesses of a canyon, its buoyant sumpwood construction allowing it to float in the dismal air on 
the end of a lattice of ropes, like some vast rockspider at the centre of a monstrous web. Beneath 
the stockade were huge bunches of tar-black pods hanging from slimy tendrils in clusters that 


disappeared down into the gloom. 


‘Fire!’ roared Captain Skullbaiter from the helm and, on either side of me, and from all parts of the 
sky galleon, the Rainseeker’s phraxcannon erupted into life. Their barrels blazing, they poured a 
fusilade of phraxshells into the walkways and gantries of the sumpwood stockade, which 


splintered and shattered and burst into flames. 


As if in answer, like termites whose nest had been disturbed, the battlements of the stockade lit up 
with a swarm of flickering lights - but no phraxfire was returned as the Rainseeker turned about 
and its crew feverishly re-loaded. Instead, a terrible hissing sound erupted from the shadows 
beneath the floating fortress as a thousand glowing eyes opened and trained their gaze upon 


the Rainseeker. 


‘Steady, lads!’ came Captain Skullbaiter’s voice. ‘Phraxpistols and deck-scythes at the ready. Don’t 
let them get their claws into the hull!’ 


His words filled me with misgiving, but that was nothing compared to the panic that gripped me 
when I looked out once more through the spy-hatch. The sumpwood fortress was ablaze in places, 
and in the firelight I could make out clusters of savage-looking individuals in funnel hats topped 
with lighted tallow candles, hacking away burning wreckage and dousing the flames with 
bucketfuls of sodden earth. But this is not what sent the shudder of panic coursing down my 
spine. Instead, it was the sight of what was emerging from among the clusters of pods beneath the 


stockade. 


It was an immense, ragged horde of glowing-eyed rotsuckers, their tendril snouts dripping with 
strands of bile and their scimitar-sharp claws quivering. A thousand strong, these bat-like 


monstrosities closed in on the Rainseeker with a cacophony of wheezing hisses... 


60. The Split-Willow Tavern 


The sun was sinking down beneath the Western Woods as I made my way along the Farrow Lake, 
then cut back along a track that led into the forest to the north. After a hundred strides or so, I 
came to a clearing with a curious fork-trunk willow at its centre, with a sign - the Split-Willow 
Tavern - dangling on chains between the two trunks. Behind it, nestling in the shadows, was the 


tavern itself. 


It was a squat, single-storey wood cabin, with a crooked chimney emerging from the pitch roof 
and dozens of empty woodale barrels and sapwine casks piled up against its walls. The place had 
only been open a few months and was already, by some accounts, was ‘nothing but a den of 


thieves’. 


The thing was, if I was to take the law into my own hands, I needed help. And what better place 
to find a band of like-minded souls than a tavern, where all sorts gathered and, as the woodale 


flowed, tongues loosened and allegiances could be forged? 


All the same, I checked the phraxpistol at my belt as I halted by the door. A clamour of voices was 
coming from inside. I pushed the tavern door open and stepped over the threshold - and the 


voices fell still. 


The tavern was gloomy, with the smoking oil-lamps seeming to cast more shadow than light. 
There were rows of spigotted barrels stacked at the far end, and a wooden drinking trough, 
frothing with ale, along one wall. Drinkers stood in clusters, or sat at roughhewn tables on log 


benches, the dull yellow light glinting in their suspicious eyes as they stared at me. 


‘Welcome,’ came a voice, and a stout shryke matron in a crisp apron and speckled headscarf came 


striding towards me. It was Mother Redwattle, the owner of the tavern. ‘What can I get you?’ 


I ordered a tankard of woodporter and was shown to a table in the far corner. She brought me my 
drink and, as my eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, I surveyed my drinking companions, 
raising my drink in greeting to any who made eye contact. There were two young fettleleggers 
from the southern shores, a group of webfoots, a hulking cloddertrog and two battle-scarred 


flatheads; a grizzled old slaughterer and his son, two woodtrolls... 


‘I know you, don’t I?’ said one of the flatheads, striding across to me. I looked up and recognized 
him as one of the Freeglade Lancers who had ridden beside me at the Battle of Farrow Lake. 


‘Hedgethorn Lammereyre, isn’t it?’ 


‘Bragsworm’ I exclaimed, and the two of us knocked our drinking-tankards together in greeting. 


‘Draw up a Seat.’ 


As the ale flowed, we fell into easy conversation about the war and fallen comrades - comrades 
like Parvis Helm. I told him about Laria Chillax, and Vitus. He in turn talked of his family, of the 
house he’d built and, as we quaffed yet another tankard, he went on at length about the drainage 


ditches he was working on with his brother to irrigate a piece of newly-cleared farmland. 


‘These days, there are so many new innovations which could help you do that,’ I told him. 


‘Phraxengines to dig the ditches, phraxpumps to shift the water...’ 
As I spoke, I saw Bragsworn tense. All around us the atmosphere seemed to change. 


‘So, you're all for this so-called phrax revolution, are you, friend?’ the hulking cloddertrog called 


from across the other side of the tavern. 
‘He’s all right is Hedgethorn, Hench,’ said Bragsworn. ‘I can vouch for him.’ 


But the cloddertrog wasn’t listening. He climbed to his feet and, fists clenched, started towards 
me. Others stood up in support. I leaped to my feet, my hand gripping the handle of my 
phraxpistol. I waited for his next move, my gaze never leaving his for a moment, then swallowed 


as I saw the vicious-looking machete that Hench had produced, seemingly out of nowhere. 


‘Now, now,’ I heard Mother Redwattle squawk, as she bustled towards us, a heavy flail swinging 


from one hand. ‘I'll have no violence in my tavern.’ 
I raised my hands defensively. ‘I want no trouble,’ I said. 


Then why did you come here? The voice was in my head. Forgive me, Hedgethorn, but this is for your 


own good... 


The next moment, I felt a ferocious blow to the side of my head. The pain was red and angular 
and numbing. I saw stars, that blurred and spun as I keeled to one side, and was falling, falling. 


Then blackness closed in... 
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61. Battle of the Floating Fortress - Part Two 


The hideous flock of glowing-eyed rotsuckers descended on the sky galleon, claws spread and 


snouts dripping. Around me on the deck of the Rainseeker, the sky pirates sprang into action. 


A team of burly trogs and flatheads leaped onto the phraxchamber’s scaffolding, swinging large 
double-edged axes at the rotsuckers, that were landing and attempting to gain a clawhold on the 
iron struts. The bat-like creatures hissed and spat streams of bile as twenty or so of their number 


were decapitated and sent spiralling down into the gloom below. 


I crouched in fascinated terror as a grim battle unfolded on the foredeck in front of me. A 
powerful harpooneer in plated body armour had swung his swivel-mounted phraxcannon around 
and loosed a barbed harpoon at a cluster of black crouching rotsuckers. It pierced six of their 
number as it swept across the foredeck and disappeared over the side into the darkness. Four 
more of the hideous creatures fell upon the harpooneer who, despite his armour, was torn apart 


by their razor-sharp claws. 


Suddenly, flashes of light lit up the fore and aft decks as the sky pirates opened up a fusilade of 
phraxmusket fire. The phraxbullets must have been incendiary, for, as they found their mark, 
rotsuckers burst into balls of flame. As the flock scattered, the flames spread to the streams of bile 
that poured from the rotsuckers’ snouts, creating an extraordinary pyrotechnic display in the dark 
air. The musket-fire had cleared the decks, though at the cost of ten or so sky pirates who lay 


horribly disfigured in pools of blood. 


Danger was far from over. As I got to my feet, the deck shuddered and sent me tumbling. From 
below came the sound of claws scrabbling and scratching as they embedded themselves in the 
ship’s hull. The Rainseeker shuddered once more and then began to roll back and forth with 


increasing momentum. 


‘They’re trying to turn us turvy!’ came Captain Skullbaiter’s shouted warning from the helm. 


‘Everybody hold fast!’ 


With that, there came a hissing blast from the phraxchamber, and the funnel belched forth a 
billowing cascade of smoke. I ventured a look over the side as the sky galleon suddenly put ona 
burst of speed. Below, I could just see a mass of black shapes dotted with glowing eyes, hanging 
from the hull of the Rainseeker like monstrous sky-barnacles. Even as the ship gathered speed, 
more rotsuckers seemed to be landing and clinging on to its underside. A few more, and they 


would drag us down into the depths of the canyon with disastrous results. 


‘Prepare for impact!’ bellowed the captain from the helm, and I crouched down on the deck and 


gripped the gunwales. 


The Rainseeker had now reached its maximum speed and ahead the ramparts of the sumpwood 
stockade rose up to meet us. There was an ear-splitting crash as the hull timbers of the ship 
slammed into the sumpwood logs of the stockade. The flock of rotsuckers clinging to 

the Rainseeker were sloughed from its underside in screaming, twisting shards as the funnel of the 


phraxchamber enveloped us in steam. 


The phrax vapour cleared to reveal the sky galleon embedded in the fort’s facade. I had been 
considerably shaken up by the collision, as had most of the Rainseeker’s crew. Shakily, I reached 
for my phraxpistol and rose to my feet. The rotsuckers had been repelled, but now a new danger 
appeared out of the rising mist to take their place. The tallow-hats - hundreds of them - armed to 


the teeth and with murder in their eyes. 


The Battle for the Floating Fortress had only just begun... 
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62. Escape from the Tavern 


I opened my eyes. The darkness swirled. I didn’t know where I was. I lifted my head to look 
round, but when I did so, a sharp pain filled my skull. I flopped back and closed my eyes again. 


There were muffled voices coming from the other side of the wall. Some I recognized. Hench and 
the other conspirators were in the middle of a heated argument. Mother Redwattle was trying to 
quieten them down, but without much success. Then I heard my own name, and winced. They 
must be deciding how to deal with me. So much for my attempts to glean information about the 


smashed loom... 
“You were a fool to come here in the first place.’ 


The sharp voice inside my head came as a shock, and I sat bolt upright despite the stabs of pain at 


my temples and behind my eyes. 


‘I'm sorry, Hedgethorn, but I had no option. When I saw that cloddertrog wielding that machete of his, I 
pretended to side with them. I hit you over the head and dragged you into the store-room. Better a sore head, 


I thought, than no head at all.’ 
‘Threnodesse?’ I said. “Is that you?’ 


‘It is, Hedgethorn,’ the voice said, and I heard a match being struck. Abruptly, flickering candlelight 
illuminated my surroundings, and I saw the windowless little store-room she had brought me to. 
Three of its walls were lined with shelves laden with goblets and tankards, and I was lying ona 


straw mattress that had been pushed up against the fourth wall, behind the door. 


The waif emerged from the shadows. Carrying a candle-holder in one hand and a small black 
leather bag in the other, she crossed the room and crouched down beside me. She inspected the 
bump on the side of my head. It was tender to the touch, but as she smoothed in the ointment she 


took from her bag, the pain subsided to a dull throb. 


THREKCDESSE The TAVERN MAF 


“You're the Split-Willow’s tavern waif?’ I said. 


‘For my sins,’ said Threnodesse with a sigh. “After our Great Glade mission, I’d had enough of 
corrupt bigwigs - then Mother Redwattle offered me the job here.’ Beyond the wall, the voices 
were getting rowdier. Threnodesse shook her head. “Trouble is, Hedgethorn, rich or poor, some 


folks are good and some...’ She paused. ‘Are just rotten.’ 
‘The Defenders of the First Age,’ I muttered grimly. 
At that moment, there came a ferocious thumping at the door. 


‘This place is a hot-bed of their rebellion,’ Threnodesse confirmed as the thumping grew louder. 
‘They aim to put an end to any use of phrax-driven machines in the Farrow Ridges. Even if it 


means civil war.’ 


Just then, the wooden frame started to splinter. I leaped to my feet, seeing stars as I did so, and 


staggered backwards. Threnodesse caught me. 


‘Quickly,’ she said, speaking inside my head once more as she steered me across the room. In the 
shadows I saw a second door. She turned the key and pulled it open. ‘Your friend Bragsworn has 
promised to help you, she said. ‘He slipped out unnoticed and is waiting for you by the well out back. I'll 
hold them off as long as I can.’ 


She pushed me out into the cold night and locked the door behind me. A moment later I heard the 
inside door splinter and crash to the floor as it was kicked open. The shouting grew louder. I 


started running, dodging the empty ale kegs and wine casks. The angry voices grew fainter. 


‘Bragsworn,’ I said, as a familiar figure stepped out from the shadows behind the well. 


‘I gave them the slip, Hedgethorn,’ he began, his eyes looking round wildly. “But we've got to get 


out of here before they track us down and finish us both off.’ 


I orientated myself. If we head left and keep to the forest, it should bring us out near to my hive- 


house,’ I told him. ‘We’ll be safe there.’ 


But Bragsworn didn’t move. Instead, he nodded back the way I’d just come, where swords, 
machetes and studded clubs glinted in the light of flaming torches and swaying lanterns as the 


baying mob blundered towards us. 


‘I fear, Hedgethorn,’ he said, ‘it’s already too late...’ 


63. Battle of the Floating Fortress - Part Three 


What unfolded in the next few moments is still a blur in my mind. The tallow-hats, candles 
blazing from the brims of their crushed funnel hats, charged forward onto the deck of the 
Rainseeker and set about the crew with long-scythes, pitch-irons and razor-pikes. As I dodged 
swinging blades and grappling bodies, I was able to discharge my phraxpistol into the melee and 


bring down several of the burly invaders. But all too soon, my luck ran out. 


I stepped aside as a mean-faced goblin with half a nose and an empty socket where an eye once 
had been, lashed out at me with a sabre. The next instant, I felt a crushing blow to the back of my 


head and pitched forward into blackness. 


When I came round, the deck fight was over. I was lying in a pool of blood - thankfully most of it 
not my own - amongst the stricken bodies of tallow-hats felled by the disciplined phraxmusket 

fire of the Rainseeker’s crew. Towering protectively over me and clutching a chunk of balustrade as 
a makeshift club, was Kultuft, my nameless one. Beside him stood Captain Gart Ironshank. Seeing 


me stir, the captain offered me his hand and helped me to my feet. 


‘That was a close-run thing, Forden,’ he said ruefully, ‘and you seemed to be in the thick of it. 


Took a nasty blow to the head, I see...’ 


Before I had a chance to answer, there came a roar from the prow of the Rainseeker as its 
phraxcannon was discharged. Ahead of us, the central tower of the sumpwood stockade into 
which the tallow-hats had retreated to make a final stand exploded. A mass of splinters and 
burning shards of sumpwood rained down on us as, through the steam and smoke, the dazed 
looking defenders of the floating fortress threw down their tallow-hats and stamped on their 


candles. 


At this signal of surrender, the burly, battle-scarred crew around us gave a mighty cheer and sky 


pirate captain, Throg Skullbaiter, made his way down from the helm of the Rainseeker. 


‘Well fought, lads!’ he announced. “Now let’s free the slaves and put a torch to this accursed 


fortress.” 


The crew obeyed, prising open the heavy trapdoors in the wooden floor of the stockade and 
freeing a hundred or so ragged, gaunt-faced captives below. Trogs, slaughterers, oakelves and 
woodtrolls - the tallow-hats had enslaved a cross section of midwoods’ dwellers after plundering 


their settlements and razing them to the ground. 


Now it was the tallow-hats’ turn to taste their own medicine. Their leader, a hard-faced fourthling 
by the name of Lemlott Scrave lay mortally wounded in the smouldering ruins of the stockade 
and angrily waved away all offers of help. Turning away, Captain Skullbaiter ushered the freed 
slaves and the captured tallow-hats, now bare headed and grim faced, on board the sky pirate 


ship and threw the phraxchamber into reverse. 


With a creaking and splintering sound, the Rainseeker broke away from the stockade and turned 
about, its funnel belching steam. From the deck, the captain threw a burning torch down into the 
wrecked stockade, which had begun to list badly to one side as its gantries and turrets succumbed 


to the flames. 


Then, as the sky galleon gained speed, the floating fortress behind us rose in a great ball of flame 
and shot up into Open Sky. The sky pirate turned to Gart, Kultuft and me, then nodded towards 
our phrax-lighter, the Wind Zephyr. 


‘Time to cut you loose,’ he said... 


A TAWLOWHAT. 


64. The Loom Shack 


‘Too late... Too late...’ Bragsworn’s words were ringing inside my head. 


Certainly it wasn’t looking good. There were two of us and twenty of them. At least. All I had to 
defend myself was my knife, and although Bragsworn had a phraxpistol, we were so 


outnumbered it wasn’t even worth him pulling it from his belt. 


The rowdy mob came barrelling towards us, clubs and swords brandished in their hands, and 
roaring drunken promises of what they would do to us with them when they caught us. I turned 
to Bragsworn. He was staring back at the advancing rabble - members of the so-called Defenders 


of the First Age - frozen with fear. 


‘Too late, Bragsworn?’ I said. ‘If there’s one thing this life has taught me, it is that it is never too 


late. RUN!’ 


I grabbed his arm and tugged him after me, and the pair of us dashed off into the darkness of the 


trees. Behind us, our would-be attackers roared with frustration and rage. 
‘Stop ‘em!’ I heard them bellow. ‘Cut “em off!’ ‘Kill ‘em!’ 


We crashed through the low branches and dense undergrowth, the bloodcurdling cries of our 
attackers ringing in our ears behind us. I glanced round once, then again a while later, then a third 
time - and was relieved to see that we seemed to be leaving them behind. But then I heard 
something. Something that dashed that relief in an instant and chilled me to the marrow; a voice - 


their leader - plotting their next move. 


“Head for the hive-house!’ he roared. “Smash the phraxloom! Victory to the Defenders of the First 
Age!" 


The hive-house! Where Laria and Vitus were sleeping... 


‘This way,’ I hissed to Bragsworn, cutting up to the left and onto a short-cut track I hoped our 


pursuers did not know. 


Bragsworn followed, but from his laboured breathing I could tell he was beginning to flag. I 
wasn’t about to leave him behind. Not only because that would mean abandoning him to certain 
death, but because I would need him with me more than ever when we arrived back at the hive- 


house - if we arrived there. 


‘Not far now,’ I encouraged him. ‘Just a little bit further, Bragsworn. You can do it, my friend.’ 


With the moonlit Farrow Lake flashing between the trees to our right as we continued along the 
high track, we kept on. I glanced round again. The Defenders were further behind us, but I could 
still see the flickering of their flaming torches. They hadn’t given up the chase. 


‘There it is,’ I said as we emerged from the treeline and my lakeside hive-house came into view, its 
curved roof and the adjacent shingle-topped loom shack silhouetted against the moon. I pointed 
to the lopsided shack. “Wait for me in there!’ I told Bragsworn and, before he could argue, dashed 


inside the hive-house. 
‘Laria! Laria!’ I bellowed. 
“Hedgethorn?’ came a drowsy voice from the sleep-loft. ‘Is that you?’ 


‘Get up, Laria! Get Vitus!’ I commanded as I took the stairs two at a time, knelt down at my 
wooden chest and began rummaging through its contents. ‘Go to the loom shack. We can defend 


it better than the hive-house... NOW!’ 


Maybe, as the former wife of a Freeglade Lancer, Laria was used to such emergencies. I’m not 
sure. Whatever the reason, moments later, without me having to explain what was going on, she 
was out of her hammock and hurrying down the stairs, with Vitus, still swaddled and sleeping, 
clamped to her chest. I followed her moments later, my phraxpistol in one hand and the old rusty 


phraxmusket in the others. 


By the time I reached the loom shack, Laria and Bragsworn had introduced themselves to each 
other and from the reproachful look on Laria’s face, I knew Bragsworn must have told her what 
had happened at the Split Willow. I glanced out of the window. The Defenders were nowhere to be 
seen — but I could hear them, their drunken howls cutting through the cold night air. 


“Where’s Vitus?’ I said. 
Laria nodded to an alcove at the back of the shack, behind the loom. I nodded back. 


‘Right, Bragsworn,’ I said. “Defend the doorway.’ Bragsworn pulled his phraxpistol from his belt 
and knelt down, the barrel pointing out at the trees. I turned to Laria and thrust my own 


phraxpistol into her hands. “You ever used one of these before?’ 


‘Yes, I... But what about you?” she said. 


‘I'll be fine,’ I said as she took the phraxpistol and crouched down at the window, the heavy barrel 


resting on the ledge. 


Outside, the bloodthirsty roar grew louder as the Defenders got nearer. I hurried across to the 
phraxloom and, though my fingers were badly shaking, managed to transfer the crystal of phrax 
from Laria’s loom back into the old phraxmusket I had taken it from. I could only hope that my 


trusty weapon would still work. 


Back at the window, I crouched down next to Laria. She turned and gave me a brave smile. I 
smiled back - then tore my gaze away as the first of the Defenders of the First Age suddenly burst 
from the trees. I turned and raised a hand to still the others. More tumbled out of the forest, 
bellowing, roaring, eyes full of hate. The fettleleggers and webfoots I’d seen; the two battle- 
scarred flatheads. And the hulking cloddertrog, Hench... 


‘Earth and Sky protect us all,’ I whispered as my finger pressed against the trigger. ‘FIRE!!!’ 
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65. The Eastern Woods 


Firing up the phraxchamber of the Wind Zephyr and setting the flight levers to full steam, we soon 
left the dread canyons of the Midwoods far behind. What followed was a week of hard voyaging, 
as Captain Ironshank, Kultuft and I made our way across the cloud-filled expanse of the sky, 


heading ever eastwards towards our goal. 


Finally, as our carefully rationed provisions began to run out, the horizon ahead was lit up by the 
unmistakeable glow of the Twilight Woods. I felt my pulse quicken as Captain Ironshank 
brought the Wind Zephyr down low over the treetops and, reducing speed, cast down the tree- 


anchor. 


‘We'll rest up here for the night,’ he announced, ‘then set off for the phraxmine at daybreak. We'll 
go on foot as quietly as possible,’ he added, giving Kultuft a steely glance. 


‘Don’t worry, Captain,’ I assured him. ‘Kultuft can be as stealthy as a lemkin when he needs to 


be.’ I patted my hulking companion on the head, and he gurgled happily. 


‘T hope so,’ said Captain Ironshank, allowing himself a smile, “because we'll need Kultuft here to 


carry the money chest.’ 


After a fitful night’s sleep beneath a honeyed full moon that bathed the Eastern Woods in a soft, 
golden light, I awoke just before dawn. We breakfasted on the last of our provisions - acorn-meal 
biscuits and woodgrog. But with plentiful game in the Deepwoods, and time on our side, we 
could stock up on our return journey, I knew. But first we had an appointment with a mine- 


sergeant, one Demdro Dax, an old friend of the captain’s. 


Dax had agreed to supply us with five rods of phraxcrystal in return for the fortune in gold we 
carried in the large copperwood chest. With these crystals, Hedgethorn and my dream of building 
a stilt-factory in Farrow Lake would be realized. But the stakes were high. Demdro was taking a 
risk. Selling phraxcrystals at the minehead was highly illegal and the phraxguard of Great Glade 


patrolled these woods in search of smugglers like us. 


But we had no choice. To buy crystals on the phraxmarket of Great Glade would have taken years 
and our gold would have been used up with bribes and backhanders long before we'd have a 
chance to bid for a phraxcrystal. This way, Great Glade ensured that industry remained in the city 
and the new settlements could not compete with it. 1 and Hedgethorn aimed to change that, but 


we knew the dangers we faced. 


We set off after our meagre breakfast and crept through the woods until we came to the minehead 
itself, a dark tunnel mouth propped up by timber struts and disappearing down beneath the 
Twilight Woods which lay in the distance. 


Demdro Dax was waiting for us. A tall fourthling with a shock of red hair and a vivid scar down 
one side of his face, he cut a distinctive figure standing in the tunnel’s mouth, with several 
heavily-armed cloddertrog guards by his side. Captain Ironshank greeted him warmly and, for 
several minutes, they swapped stories of the old days, when they’d served together on the sky- 


taverns of Great Glade. 


But time was of the essence and a few nervous coughs from the cloddertrog guards brought their 
conversation to an end. Captain Ironshank gestured for Kultuft to step forward, and my faithful 
companion obeyed, placing the heavy copperwood chest of gold in front of the mine sergeant. In 
return, he reached into his jacket and drew out a slim lightbox and opened it. There, nestling on 
white velvet and illuminated by a small bark-oil lamp, were five perfectly-formed shards of 


phraxcrystal. 
‘Hurry,’ Demdro Dax urged. “The phraxmarine’s dawn patrol could appear at any moment...’ 


As if in answer to his words, a heavily-armed phraxlighter appeared on the horizon, its twin 
phraxcannon blazing. The minehead echoed to the deafening roar of exploding phraxshells, and 
Dax and his guards fled back into the safety of the tunnel. Ironshank, Kultuft and I turned and ran 
back the way we’d come. We arrived back at the Wind Zephyr footsore and gasping for breath, the 


forest behind us alive with the sound of phrax explosions and musket fire. 


Setting the flight levers for full steam, we left the Eastern Woods behind and embarked on an 


arduous three-month journey back to our beloved Farrow Lake. 


One day, when my beard is grey and my back is crooked, I'll sit by the fire and entertain the 
young’ uns with accounts of that voyage - of the white goblins of the ravines, the singing of the 


giant tree-fromps and the mighty prowlgrin migration... 


But these tales are for another time. Suffice it to say, when our little phraxlighter finally crested 
the ironwood pies and Farrow Lake came into view, I expected a warm welcome from my old 
friend, Hedgethorn. I couldn’t have been more wrong. Nothing could have prepared me for the 


sight that greeted me outside his hive-house beside the lake... 
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66. The Miracle 


At my command, the air exploded with phraxmusketfire, blinding white and deafeningly loud. A 
fettlelegger let out a strangulated cry and crumpled to the ground. A flathead fell a moment later. 
But the others kept coming, their eyes blazing and weapons brandished, bellowing like wild 
animals. I recharged my musket and fired again. A stocky woodtroll with a studden cudgel bit the 


dust... 


‘Retreat!’ It was Hench the cloddertrog. I'd tried, and failed, to hit their ringleader. Now he was 


the one taking control of events. ‘Retreat!’ 


As quickly as they had appeared, so the renegade Defenders of the First Age disappeared. I could 
hear them rustling in the undergrowth, whispering - and caught sight of two of them dashing off 
along the lakeside to try and get round to the back of the hivehouse. If they made it, it could prove 
fatal. 


Terrified by the sounds of battle, Vitus started screaming, and Lara left her post to comfort him. 


Bragsworn turned to me. 
‘T know this lot,’ he said darkly. ‘They won't easily give up.’ 


I shook my head. What we needed was a miracle - and, grizzly old cynic that Iam, miracles are 


something I don’t believe in. 


It was stalemate. We were under siege, with twenty or so Defenders waiting to launch a fresh 
attack. How long they would wait, I didn’t know. Until daybreak? Until we fell asleep - or grew 


weak with hunger? If Bragsworn was right, then we were in for a long haul. 


But then, all at once, I noticed that events were moving. There was activity going on in the trees 


and my heart missed a beat when I realized what they were doing. 
‘Bragsworn,’ I hissed, and pointed. 


They had a primitive wooden catapult on wheels and enough blazing tallow logs to burn downa 
small town. The pair of us opened fire in the direction of the catapult. Our phraxbullets thudded 


into the ironwood strusts, but did little damage. 


‘This is your last chance!” came Hench’s gruff voice. ‘It’s the phrax-powered monstrosity we want 
to destroy. Give up now and your lives will be spared. Keep resisting, and you'll be destroyed 


along with it! All of you! Even that young whelp I heard scream...’ 


His brutal threats abruptly fell still. There was a thudding noise, then another, and someone cried 
out. Fearing some kind of trap, I neither responded nor made a move. The next moment, Hench 
the cloddertrog came crashing out of the undergrowth. He was clutching at his chest and there 
was blood pouring over his hands as he stumbled towards us. He didn’t make it. With a low 


grunt, he toppled forward, fell heavily to the ground - and remained there. 


“Hedgethorn!’ I heard. ‘Hedgethorn, old friend, are you all right?’ 


I gasped. I recognized that voice. It was Forden. I stuck my head out of the window and, looking 
up, saw the Varis Lodd skimming the tops of the trees. And there, at the stern, his phraxmusket 


firing down at our attackers, was Forden Drew himself. 


With their commander down, the rest of the Defenders showed little desire to keep fighting. And 


as the little phraxlighter came down low over the Farrow Lake, they scattered in all directions. 


I raced outside, Bragsworn and Laria - with a now sleeping Vitus in her arms - following close 
behind. We stood in front of the little shack with the phraxloom we'd defended so bravely, and 
watched the vessel coming in to land. Captain Ironshank stepped down first, followed by 
Forden’s pet nameless one, Kultuft, who had grown even larger in the time that had passed since 


I'd last seen him. Finally, Forden Drew himself jumped to the ground. 
‘Forden!’ I exclaimed, as we seized one another by the shoulders. 


“Hedgethorn!’ said Forden. “Looks like we arrived just in the nick of time.’ He grinned. ‘Still, all’s 
well that ends well. Whatever that lot were up to, they’ve got what they deserved. And I’m 
pleased to announce that our trip was also a success. I’ve got hold of five rods of phraxcrystal - 


more than enough for a dozen stilthouses!’ 
‘A dozen!’ I exclaimed. ‘The Third Age has finally arrived in our little settlement!’ 


Forden laughed delightedly. “And it only took six months to get here! I shall tell you of my 


adventures over a bottle of woodgrog...’ 


‘Six months,’ I said. ‘It it really that long?’ I shook my head. ‘It’s almost impossible to believe, 
Forden. You're away for all that time, and arrive back just at the moment we need you most.’ And 


I laughed. ‘Maybe miracles can happen after all.’ 


